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Cuapter I. 


HE was, it must be owned, rather surprised that no one had 
come to meet her at the station. Certainly she had assured 
them in her last letter that it was unnecessary, and that she 
could manage very well by herself; but, in spite of assurances, 
she had hardly expected to be taken at her word, and when the 
train stopped, looked questioningly up and down the platform for 
the faces of her cousins. No one, however, whom she had ever 
seen before, presented herself, and Claudia found that she was 
thrust upon her own resources. They were fully equal to the 
strain, the arrival offered no difficulty and required no assistance; 
it was merely that she had pictured its causing some thrill of 
excitement in her new home, since it is not every day that a 
young cousin, so much in advance of the world, as she could not 
help believing herself to be, comes to live with three elderly, and, 
therefore, from sheer necessity of circumstance, commonplace 
sisters. Put into words the thought smacks of conceit, but 
nothing would have shocked Claudia more than to have seen it 
in words; it was not even sufficiently formed to deserve to be 
called a thought, and was, rather, a vague impression, a shadowy 
groundwork for the surprise. 

Still, it existed sufficiently to impel her to look out of the 
window of the fly, after having assured herself that her bicycle 
was safe, and to wonder whether, even yet, some unpunctual 
feminine figure might not be seen hurrying along the street, 
all excuses and welcome. She looked also critically at the rows 
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of houses on either side, such as are common enough in every 
country town, and at the grey towers of the cathedral rising 
beyond the roofs. Roads branched away, she passed a church, 
defiant in the ugliness of some sixty years ago, the rows of 
houses changed to long walls with tall trees feathering over 
them, and at last the fly turned at an iron gate, and drove 
towards a white house, with a door set squarely on the western 
side, and a blaze of colour about it which Claudia dismissed with 
contempt as “bedding-out stuff.” It was likely, she felt, that 
the door would be hospitably open, and an expectant flutter of 
draperies prove that she was eagerly watched for; when nothing 
of the sort was visible, Claudia philosophically withdrew her 
head, convinced that urgent engagements stood in the way of 
her cousins’ welcome, and, although still surprised, she was not 
in the least affronted. 

The few moments which remained she spent in a flying wonder 
as to what her future life would be like, if wonder is not too 
strong a word, for to herself she had pictured it as clearly as she 
ever pictured anything, being a young woman who held that 
definite outlines savoured of Philistinism, and that in order to 
receive impressions truthfully, the mind should be in the 
condition of blotting-paper. She wished to begin her new life 
in this recipient state, and she piqued herself upon her powers of 
adaptation, which, to say the truth, had not as yet been much 
exercised. Possibly it was to prove their strength that she had 
chosen to run counter to the prognostications of the world—her 
world—and when her mother died, and a dozen relations opened 
their doors to receive her, at the end of a year which she spent 
at a college, preferred to write to the three sisters who had made 
no sign, and ask them to admit her into their home—for the 
present. She was careful to make that reservation. 

Claudia took this step from choice, not from disgust, feeling 
nothing but kindliness in the opening of the dozen doors, to her 
and her fortune. She flattered herself that she was a cynic, but 
her nature was really frankly unsuspicious, and, finding no 
difficulty in believing that her society might add a pleasantness 
to life, it did not surprise her that her relations should wish to 
enjoy it. But something—it is difficult to say what—drew her 
imagination to fasten upon the prosaic aspect of the three cousins, 
living in a remote county, near a quiet cathedral city. She had 
reasons for the step which she considered sufficient, but perhaps 
it was the very prose of the situation which chiefly attracted her, 
for she loved poetry so passionately that she would be certain to 
do prosaic things. 
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The fly stopped, and the bell was rung, without a head 
appearing at either window, and though the maid who opened 
the door looked agreeably expectant, it appeared that neither of 
the Miss Cartwrights was at home. Miss Philippa, however, had 
left a message that if she were not in she hoped to be back 
very shortly, and Miss Hamilton must have tea without waiting. 

Claudia accordingly went through the hall into the drawing- 
room, smiling, but a little disappointed that the house in which 
she found herself was not more like what she had expected, a 
home in which she might have worked a beneficent revolution. 
There was a good-sized, if rather dark, hall, hung with fine 
prints, and the drawing-room was almost too bright and cheerful. 
Flowers, books, and china, she might have expected, but there 
was grouping on which her eye fell with some surprise. She 
reflected with a sigh, for which she might have found it difficult 
to account, that fashion now penetrated everywhere. Then she 
sat down in an extremely easy chair, took off her hat, took up a 
book, and waited. 

Seen thus, Claudia’s beauty was more striking than when the 
hat hid a small dark head, and to some extent shadowed eyes 
which were at once sweet and eager. Her nose was rather 
piquante than classical, and her cheek had a charming dimpled 
roundness. Her figure was both small and slight, and her 
clothes fitted admirably. Altogether, when Philippa Cartwright 
came hurriedly in, her eyes fell upon a pretty picture of a young 
girl lying in a deep chair, her dark hair flung into strong relief 
by the red silk cushion in which it was buried, and on which 
slanted the rays of an afternoon sun. 

“My dear Claudia,” she exclaimed, “how inhospitable you 
must think us! And why didn’t you have your tea? I told 
Jane to insist upon it. Anne and Emily are in the town with 
Harry Hilton, and I intended to have been at home long ago. I 
might have known better. But you shall have tea at once. 
Here it comes, and plenty of scones, I hope. Sugar?” 

“Please. But let me pour it out,” said the girl, pleasantly. 
“T dare say you are much more tired than I am.” 

Miss Philippa laughed. 

“I? Oh, I am never tired,” she said. “I haven’t the time. 
Let me see, Claudia, I quite forget if you know our country ?” 

“Not at all. And I thought it lovely as I came along, though 
one couldn’t say much for the farming.” Her voice changed, 
and she said more shyly, “It is very good of you to have me in 
this way.” 

“Well, it is simply an experiment on either side,” returned 
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her cousin, giving her a comprehensive look. “We don’t in the 
least know whether you will be able to do with us, and of course 
it will take you a little time to discover, so that no one is to feel 
at all bound in the matter. That is my one stipulation. And 
we have agreed that from the very beginning—unless you dislike 
it—you are not to be treated as a visitor, but as if you lived here, 
and had all the independence of home. I began, you see, by 
coming back too late to receive you,” added Miss Philippa, with 
twinkling eyes. “Otherwise it doesn’t seem to me as if you 
could judge fairly whether you like the position or not. What 
do you think about it?” 

Claudia was looking straight at her and evidently considering. 

“‘ Yes,” she said, with a little nod, “I agree with you. There 
is a good deal I have to explain, but that can wait. Yes. That 
will leave us freedom on both sides, for I warn you, you are very 
likely to disapprove of me. I hardly liked to use the word 
experiment, but I should have had to get at it somehow. You 
see, my sympathies are very much with what I suppose you call 
the new woman.” 

“ When you're my age, my dear,” said Philippa, bluntly, “ you 
will have discovered that there’s nothing new under the sun. 
However, you can be as new as you like here, and you will charm 
Emily—so long as you don’t consider it a part of your mission 
to call for brandies and sodas. She is a blue-ribboner, and so is 
Jane, the parlour-maid.” 

Claudia detected ridicule, and flushed. 

“I think teetotalers are extraordinarily ill-balanced, though I 
respect them,” she returned stiffly. 

“Yes, please respect them,” said Philippa, with a laugh. 
“ Now, will you come to your room?” 

Claudia got up and went to the window. She turned with 
eager excitement. 

“A river! Is that really a river? Oh, delightful!” 

“Yes, we can provide you with that, and it is a very tidy river 
for fish, I believe—at least, Harry Hilton says so,” said her 
cousin, following her. “He will be able to tell you more 
about it.” 

“Qh, I don’t care about fishing,” the girl said hastily. “I was 
thinking of its capabilities, and how splendidly one can utilize 
them.” 

“Its capabilities?” repeated Philippa, puzzled. ‘“ Well, what- 
ever they are, your window commands them, for we have given 
you the south room on account of the view, otherwise there is 4 
larger one to the west. But come and see for yourself, for if you 
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prefer the other, it is quite easy to change. Jane will help you 
to unpack.” 

“No, thank you”—Claudia spoke firmly—‘“I like to do every- 
thing for myself.” 

“Well, you know best, only don’t crowd your experiments, 
Here is your room,” went on Miss Cartwright, opening a door at 
the end of a passage; ‘‘ your room, that is, unless you like the 
other better. I hope they have brought up all your things. 
Dinner is at seven, because Emily has a meeting to-night. You 
will have to accommodate yourself to meetings. By the way, 
Harry Hilton is staying with us, and he says he once met you at 
the Grants’.” 

“T dare say,” returned Claudia, indifferently. “I don’t 
remember.” 

“Well, he is a cousin on the other side of the house; one of the 
Hiltons of Thornbury, you know—or perhaps you don’t know— 
and is here a good deal—on and off. NowI will leave you in 
peace.” 

She was gone, and Claudia, barely glancing at her pretty room, 
sat down on the window seat, and stared enthusiastically at 
the strip of silver light which marked the course of the 
river. 

It gave a charm and variety which would otherwise have been 
wanting, for though the country round was fertile and smiling, it 
had neither breadth nor distinctive features. At one point, 
indeed, there was a tantalising peep of vanishing blue hills, but 
the foliage of the elms was heavy, and the trees themselves stiff 
with the cutting which deprived them of their lower branches. 
After a long silent gaze, Claudia broke out into an exclamation— 

“Oh, how one could improve it!” she cried, leaning forward, 
and eagerly tracing lines and curves in the air with a sweeping 
finger. “ What opportunities they have thrown away! To raise 
the ground there by a long beautiful slope of grass, to plant out 
those hideous chimneys, and cut, cut, cut! They will—they 
must—let me do it, and then one could get the most splendid 
effects of light out of the water. Emily and her meetings and 
her blue ribbons may be an infliction, but I could bear almost 
anything for the sake of having a river to study.” 

She jumped up eagerly, unlocked a bag, and took out a book 
full of blank pages, in which she was presently alternately 
writing and drawing, not pausing so much as to look at the 
garden below when she heard voices beneath her window. 

Meanwhile Philippa Cartwright ran downstairs to a small 
morning-room where she wrote notes with vigour until her sister, 
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Anne, the eldest of the three, a woman rather? heavily built, and 
with a kindly sympathetic face, looked in upon her. 

“Ts Claudia come?” 

“ Yes—and— unfortunately —I— was—not— home— in time,” 
said Philippa, speaking more slowly as she{wrote more hastily. 
“There!” She folded and flattened the note, addressed it, and 
began another. ‘“ Where’s Harry?” 

“Matthews has got hold of him about ‘the vines. Can’t I 
help you?” 

“*Bless you, my dear Anne, haven’t you yet learned to keep in 
your own sphere? Notes belong to mine. By the way, talking 
of spheres, I think you may as well enlarge yours and take in 
Claudia.” 

“Why? Isn’t she nice?” 

“Very! Charming! And I don’t deserve that speech when 
I am presenting her to you just because I think she will be 
such an effective charge. See if she doesn’t distinguish our 
house!” 

Anne shook her head gravely. “You don’t like her.” 

“TI do, 1 do,I do! Don’t you know me well enough to see that 
Iam at this moment dying of jealousy? It is such a splendid 
thing to be young, as one only finds out too late. Her dark eyes 
are so pretty, and her figure is so pretty, and her frock fits so 
well! One oughtn’t to have such contrasts forced upon one if 
one is expected to keep amiable. Why, up to to-day, I had 
fancied that because Emily had so few grey hairs, she was quite 
a young thing! It isall very well to pretend to be philosophical. 
I say straight out that I hate growing old.” 

“Ts that all you have against Claudia?” asked Anne, smiling. 

“Oh, it’s enough! It means that you will lose your heart to 
her, and so will Harry.” 

“ Harry?” 

“Yes. I am not sure he did not do so a little the first time 
that he met her. Well—he must take his chance. You and his 
mother are always fussing about his marrying, and here’s his 
opportunity. I don’t know that even you can wish for anything 
better. An extremely good-looking girl, and a pretty fortune.” 
Philippa began to laugh. 

“ What is it?” 

“Only something she told me. Never mind. She will tell 
you all without loss of time.” 

“Well, as to Harry, I give my consent—if you do; for, m 
spite of jeers, you will be quite as particular as I. I wonder 
whether there is really any chance of bis taking a fancy?” 
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questioned the elder sister, with a touch of wistfulness behind 
her words to which Philippa at once became responsive. 

“He is a very good fellow, bless him!” she declared heartily, 
“a very good fellow indeed, even if he has a few more faults than 
you and Minnie will admit, and I must see a great deal more of 
Miss Claudia before I give my consent—which has so much to 
do with the matter!” she added, falling back on her usual 
manner. 

“Harry thinks a great deal of your judgment.” 

“That's an appreciation apt to be tucked on one side in the 
great affairs of life. Still, I’m very much obliged to Harry for 
the compliment, and it will certainly make me careful to avoid 
rash counsels.” 

Claudia came down to dinner in excellent time. Her black 
dress was well cut, and set off the small dark head, and the eager 
eyes; if she were at all shy, she did not show it, and she kissed 
her cousins and shook hands with Mr. Hilton without a trace of 
the new manners for which Philippa was amusedly watching. 

“T remember you now,” she said to Harry; “at least I think 
it was you who told me about a fox-terrier ?” 

“T have her here,” said Harry, flushing with pleasure. 

He was a young man with, as she decided at once, an excellent 
face, although both in face and figure there was a wasteful in- 
clination to breadth. The eyes were grey and honest, however, 
and would have redeemed worse faults. He laughed readily and 
happily, and Claudia reflected further that if he were never likely 
to set the Thames on fire, he was certain to be a popular man in 
his own neighbourhood. He did not interest her, but inwardly 
she gave him a half-contemptuous credit for a dozen safe and 
good qualities, which she reflected were probably allowed to run 
idly to seed. Claudia was in the first ferment of life, in which 
she required that every one’s work should be spread before them, 
parcelled out as distinctly as any allotment ground. 

Yet her cousin Emily, the youngest of the three sisters, whose 
views ran in the same direction if in a different groove, roused in 
her an immediate antagonism. Emily was the useful woman of 
the town; secretary to two or three societies, warden, committee 
woman, what not! To her turned the thoughts of all the clergy 
when a new work had to be started, or an old one revived. She 
knew exactly how many pounds of butter and pots of jam were 
necessary for a parish tea; she slaved at school-treats, and did 
the work of two curates in her district. Claudia, whose schemes 
swept to the regeneration of mankind, and a general equalisation 
of things in the world, was partly contemptuous of, and partly 
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irritated by Emily’s absorption in what she regarded as miserable 
makeshifts, unworthy of the consideration of any one who had 
passed a course in political economy, and whose papers had been 
favourably annotated by the examiner. 

She spent her evening in garnering observations, telling her- 
self that she was naturally curious about her new surroundings; 
what, however, continued to surprise her most, was that she 
herself appeared to excite less interest. Her cousins, Anne 
especially, accepted her with kindly goodwill, but when Philippa 
had said that from the first she was to be treated as one of the 
family, it was evident that she was not using a figure of speech. 
No one was in the least overwhelmed by her arrival, nor did 
it cause any divergence in the currents of interest which flowed 
strongly. Claudia listened, wondering whether under any cir- 
cumstances of life could she be carried along by such currents; 
she hoped that would never be expected of her, but meanwhile 
could not doubt that expectations of some sort existed, and 
began to have an unacknowledged desire to say something 
which should astonish her hostesses. She had no such wish as 
to Harry Hilton, perhaps instinctively aware that she could 
impress him by simpler means, and she talked chiefly to him, 
suiting her remarks to his capacity, while listening as attentively 
as she could to the remarks which dropped from the others. 

“Well, Emily,” Philippa was saying, “I warn you that if 
you're going to trust to Mr. Helmore’s eloquence, your meeting 
will be a dismal failure. He’sa stick. You had better get some 
one sent down from head-quarters, even if it does increase the 
expenses.” 

“T really must try to avoid that,” said her sister, nervously; 
“and I assure you I haven’t come to the end of my resources 
yet.” 

“You’re a wonderful woman.” 

“Here’s Harry,” put in Anne. “Harry has done nothing for 
a long while.” 

“They know my jests by heart. No, no; here is Miss 
Hamilton.” 

“To make a speech ?” asked Claudia, smiling. 

She was careful to express no surprise, for, so far as she knew, 
there was no possible reason why she should not make a speech. 
But Harry was evidently of another opinion. 

“Good gracious, no!” he protested. “Only to help in the 
entertainment.” 

“Don’t ask her,” interrupted Philippa. ‘She's a Radical.” 

“Of course,” said Claudia, calmly, “and a Socialist. I don’t 
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see how one can be anything else—that is to say, any one who 
takes the least interest in his fellow-creatures.” 

She was a little disappointed at the effect upon her listeners. 
Harry, it is true, became rather redder, and Emily uttered a 
protesting “Oh!” but Philippa and Anne showed no signs of 
having received a shock. They were smiling. It was Harry 
who hastened to say— 

“Oh, you'll be converted. You've come to the right house.” 

“T don’t think I ever converted anyone in my life except old 
Pentecost, who you all vow is half-witted,” said Philippa, shaking 
ler head. “In these days no one is converted. He or she grows 
up with an idea, and takes in the newspaper which supports 
it. But I am rather glad about Claudia, and I think she shall 
make a speech after all.” 

“Just as you like,” said Claudia, easily. ‘‘Do you speak 
yourself ?” 

“Oh no; I have never been young enough.” 

“Debating clubs do that for one, at any rate,” went on the 
girl, unheeding. ‘“ They take away all fear of one’s own voice. 
But I haven’t gone in for them much, because, of course, that 
sort of thing is not required in my profession.” 

This time she was more successful in moving her audience. 
Emily said eagerly— 

“Your profession? Oh, Claudia, this is very interesting! 
What is it?” 

“T am a landscape gardener. Didn’t you know that I had 
been studying at the college ?” 

“Yes, but we thought—well, we did not realize that you were 
actually working there.” 

She assured them that this had been the case, keenly enjoying 
their surprise. Philippa, however, asked at once— 

“Well, but the result, the outcome? Shall you practice?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And take pay ?” 

“If I did not, I should have no right to enter the market 
at all. I go into the ranks to be treated exactly like the 
others,” 

“Only what is play to you is living to them,” remarked 
Philippa. “You can never place yourself on the same footing. 
However, as Emily says, this is interesting. Had you a particular 
fondness for gardening ? ” 

Claudia could not say that she had. “But one had to choose 


something. I could not have been idle. I did think of shop- 
dressing.” 
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“ Shop-dressing ?” 

“Yes; a girl I know has taken to that, She starts very early 
every morning in order to arrange the things in certain shop- 
windows. It is pleasant work enough, and she gets three 
hundred a year. But it is rather a bore having to go out at 
such an unearthly hour, and on the whole I thought landscape 
gardening preferable.” 

“But what is it? How do you doit?” asked Anne, leaning 
forward and smiling. She was the. softest of the sisters, large 
and fair. 

“T lay out gardens for people,’ said Claudia. She scented 
ridicule, and was determined to speak simply. 

“Gardens? Gardens on a great scale, I suppose?” put in 
Philippa. ‘A landscape means something vast.” 

“Oh, not necessarily. Of course one might have to rearrange 
a park; but your garden, for instance, is a delightful size. And 
now you know why your river enchanted me. I always wanted 
to try my hand upon a river.” 

“Did I not tell you she was a Radical?” asked Philippa, 
addressing the others. “Imagine our good, respectable steady- 
going river turned out of his centuries-old groove! No, Claudia, 
we are not going to deliver him up to your tender mercies, and 
could not if we would. A river—a real river—is a more im- 
portant personage than you conceive; not to be trifled with even 
so much as the government of a country.” 

“That is what I say,” returned Claudia, smiling. ‘“ England 
is so full of absurd restrictions, that, do what you will, you run 
your head against them.” 

“You will have to try the Colonies,” said Anne. 

“ Or a thousand miles or so of prairies.” 

Claudia coloured. She had an uncomfortable conviction that 
her cousin Philippa was mocking. 

“It is opportunity I want—not size,” she said with dignity, 
and as she spoke she looked at Harry, who had been listening to 
the conversation in amazement—mute, except for an occa- 
sional muttered “By Jove!” But to her look he answered at 
once. 

“Of course,” he said boldly. ‘There must be dozens of people 
who want their places set to rights. Would Thornbury do to 
begin with? If you would come to Thornbury, you could have 
a free hand, and lots of flowers to do anything with.” 

Claudia turned her face towards him with a sigh. 

“T am not a florist and I know nothing whatever about flowers, 
because they don’t in the least enter into my scheme. But as 
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to grouping and rearranging trees, if I can be of any use I shall 
be happy to do all I can.” 

“The Thornbury trees!” murmured Philippa. 

“And transplanting is so easily managed now,” the girl went 
on, “that really I can’t conceive why people are not more enter- 
prising in trying new effects. If you think of it, how should the 
planting at haphazard that went on everywhere, produce the 
best combinations? Whereas, bring art to bear, and the whole 
falls into a beautiful unity.” 

He agreed enthusiastically. 

“Exactly. I never thought of it before, but now you speak 
of it, it does seem extraordinary that we should leave so much 
to chance. I believe ours may be very much improved.” 

Philippa, with an amused twinkle in her eyes, inquired whether 
Claudia had found an opportunity of trying her powers. 

“ At the college, of course. But I am hoping for larger work,” 
said Claudia, eagerly. “It is like everything else, one has to 
begin in a small way, and get known by degrees.” 

And, as she spoke, vague shadows floated before Harry Hilton’s 
eyes. He saw a girl's light figure flitting along the grassy rides 
at Thornbury, transformations, golden sunshine everywhere. 
The evening was touched to him with a strange strong delight 
which marked it out from all the other evenings he had ever 
known. 

Claudia herself awoke to enthusiams and plans. From her 
window she saw food for both in a stretch of fair wooded country 
lying in a morning haze, with the silver arrow of the river 
flashing through the green. Her thoughts immediately busied 
themselves with planting, thinning, and grouping, and Harry 
Hilton’s cheerful whistle to his dog under her window only 
suggested a hope that he would carry out his proposal of getting 
her a free hand at Thornbury. She resolved to talk to her 
cousins that day, and explain fully how she was desirous of 
making their house her head-quarters, holding herself absolutely 
at liberty to go and come as her calling required. She expected 
argument and disapproval, since it was unlikely that three sisters 
living on the outskirts of a provincial town, should have suffi- 
ciently caught the spirit of the age, and the new development of 
woman, not to detect strong objections in any career which 
offered independence to a girl of her age. But against argument 
she felt herself duly fortified, even thirsted for it as a young 
soldier might thirst for the first brush of battle. She was the 
least little bit in the world therefore disappointed that her 
announcement of the evening before had not shocked them into 
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stiffer protest, but she told herself that they had not been alone 
and that the struggle would be in private. 

“ You see, Philippa,” she found herself saying with eagerness, 
when after several vain attempts to capture her cousin, she had 
run her to the earth in the small morning-room which was called 
the den, “I should be simply wretched if I had nothing to do, 
and in these days everything is over-stocked. I dare say you 
feel that it would be more useful to undertake something in the 
philanthropic line, but I haven’t the least inclination for that 
sort of thing. I should hate to go about collecting rents from 
poor creatures who can’t pay, and oughtn’t to be made to; or 
dragging girls into clubs. I couldn’t, indeed!” 

“My dear,” said Philippa, “please don’t set me up as an 
imaginary nine-pin in order to knock me down flat. I assure you 
you will discover I haven’t nearly so many opinions as you have, 
for as I grow older, I find a privilege of age consists in putting 
away preconceived notions, and possessing one’s self of a receptive 
mind.” 

Claudia glanced quickly at her. 

“Most people,” murmured the girl, “ rather object.” 

“We shan’t try you in that way. So long as we ourselves are 
not improved upon by force, nobody here will interfere with your 
improving other people. And really I thought Harry’s a hand- 
some offer last night.” 

“ Oh,” said Claudia, carelessly, “it didn’t come from conviction. 
He thought I was a girl and not bad looking, and that I didn’t 
mean actual business.” 

Miss Cartwright smiled behind a newspaper; but Claudia’s 
tone was quite frank and free from self-consciousness. 

“ He’s not very brilliant, is he?” she went on. “ You like 
him, I can see, and I don’t mean to hurt your feelings, but of 
course his must be a terribly deteriorating sort of life. Imagine 
a man caring to knock about with no particular object! I don’t 
myself understand how any man could stand such an existence, or 
woman either. Of course that is now getting to be recognised, 
only we unfortunate women, having been in the groove for 
centuries, find it hard to emancipate ourselves ; while men have 
had all the advantages of action and movement, so that, luckily 
for them, a dilly-dallying life strikes lookers-on as a failure, and 
public opinion forces them into some sort of exertion. That's 
the secret of their success, and it is horribly unfair upon 
women, but it’s going to be different now!” she exclaimed with 
enthusiasm. 

Philippa groaned. 
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“Tf that means we are to have more than ever to do, what will 
become of us?” 

“Oh, this will be work worth the doing !” cried Claudia. 

“T see. Well, my dear, do it. As I said before, no one here 
will say you nay, provided their own liberties are guaranteed to 
them. Do you begin at once, or is this to be an off day?” 

“T am going on the bicycle to try a new brake, and then I may 
draw out some plans in the garden.” 

“ You will find a comfortable seat under the great beech.” 

And there, some hour later, Philippa, having finished her 
accounts and written letters, beheld Claudia established, sur- 
rounded by fluttering papers and pencil sketches, which Harry 
Hilton carefully guarded from the wind. Miss Cartwright, to 
tell the truth, was not best pleased at the sight. She bit her lip, 
and rubbed her left ear. 

“Now, is she good enough for him, or is she going to make 
ducks and drakes of the honestest heart in the county? Which, 
I wonder? And what an old fool I am to suppose that anything 
I can do will affect either of them! No, my dear Harry, you 
must manage for yourself, and if Miss Claudia despises you, you 
will have to put up with it. She is a great deal too narrow- 
minded at present to fall in love, and, bless her, with all that fine 
sweeping scorn of grooves, how little she understands what a 
broad outlook means! Well, well, it’s natural enough, and I am 
sure the rising generation is delightfully in earnest in views and 
reforms; only, when it sets to work to reform one’s self, human 
nature is disposed to be nasty. You will be a wiser woman, 
Philippa Cartwright, if you step on one side, and accept the 
position. Is that you, Anne? You have come just in time to 
assist in an act of abdication.” 

“Who is going to abdicate ?” 

“T, From to-day I take a back seat.” 

“Claudia again, I suppose?” said her sister, with a laugh. 
“My dear Philippa, you will not stay there long. Now, J am 
deeply interested in Claudia.” 

“Qh, so am I, and so is Harry. Look under the big beech and 
see for yourself.” 

Anne looked, and was silent. 

“ Well ?” 

“ Well ””—slowly— “I suppose the old story is too strong for 
the new woman.” 

“Of course it is—mercifully,” retorted Philippa with im- 
patience, “and, if it comes to that, I say nothing; but my 
impression is that the new woman by no means shuts out love of 
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admiration, though she calls it by another name, and I don’t want 
Harry to be its victim.” 

“Oh, she will get over that sort of thing. She is very young.” 

“There is just one tiresome point in your character, Anne. 
You can never hear a person found fault with but you must stand 
up for him or her. Consequence. Sinners like myself can’t rest 
till we have proved our case. Claudia has come here with the 
intention of setting us all to rights, and educating us up to her 
standard ; and if you don’t call that conceited—I do.” 

“T dare say we were all conceited at her age.” 

“No, I wasn’t, nor were you. We should have been put into 
our proper places quickly enough. However, you have sent my 
good resolutions to flight with your exasperating charity, for 
when you arrived I was thinking most piously about our cousin, 
and had made my mind up to see Harry make a fool of himself, 
yet say nothing. Now I am all prickles again.” 

Anne laughed and said no more. 


Cuapter II, 


Cravpis, sitting under the great beech with Harry Hilton, was 
becoming interested in her listener, becanse he showed what she 
called a recipient mind, meaning that he attended to all she said, 
and was ready and eager to admit the good effects which were to 
result to woman from her taking up landscape gardening. How 
was she to know that his thoughts meanwhile fastened themselves 
upon the dimple in her cheek, the waving tendrils of her hair, the 
whiteness of her throat? He would have agreed to almost 
anything uttered in her young clear voice, for the mere pleasure 
of hearing her speak, and his own happy and genial nature 
accepted the charm frankly. She was good, he was sure, and her 
schemes, whatever they were—and it cannot be said that he quite 
understood their aim—must be good too. She wanted her fellow- 
creatures to be raised, and she had her own ideas as to how the 
rise was to be effected—he thought her adorable for the wish 
and more adorable for telling him about it. 

“People will believe me mad,” she said. “Iam quite used to 
that. No one is prepared for a woman who has money enough to 
let her sit still and fold her hands, choosing to plunge into a 
regular money-making occupation. Half my friends suppose it 
to be just a fad, and I can’t tell you how many letters I get 
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asking me to stay, and assuring me that nobody will object to my 
amusing myself in their gardens. Amusing myself! Why, I 
make it a strictly professional matter. If I do anything—even 
here, for my cousins—it must be for payment. I couldn’t oppose 
the laws of political economy.” 

“No, no,” said Harry, doing his best to struggle after her, “of 
course not. I think it a capital idea. When a woman has no 
actual home of her own, naturally she wants occupation.” 

But this was not right, and Claudia frowned. 

“She always wants, or ought to have, her occupations. Do 
you imagine that if I married, for instance, I should be content to 


merge all my interests in ordering dinner, or talking about 
servants ? ” 


He looked at her puzzled. 

“T should continue to work,” said Claudia, calmly. 

“ But——” burst from honest Harry, “you don’t mean——? 
No man who could work would stand his wife having to grind!” 

“Why not?” she demanded. “If the woman has learnt her 
business, why on earth shouldn’t she grind, as you call it, as well 
as her husband ?” 

“Why? Well, simply, he would be a cad if he allowed it, 
unless it was absolutely necessary.” 

Claudia sat up straight and turned her bright face upon him. 

“Ah, these are the behind-hand ideas which we have to live 
down. Don’t you understand that we hold there ought not to be 
the social differences which have hitherto existed? We maintain 
that idleness is a sin, and that we ought all to be working men and 
women. Of course while different degrees of culture and educa- 
tion handicap some of us, the work cannot be alike, but by degrees 
that will right itself—By degrees? I believe it is coming by 
leaps and bounds. I suppose, now,” she added, “ you think there 
is a difference between me and—say a charwoman ?” 

“By Jove, yes!” blurted out Harry, with a laugh. 

“Well, I expect if we could project ourselves fifty years or so, 
you wouldn’t find much. That difference is something we have to 
be ashamed of, and to rectify. We must give the people our 
opportunities and the chance of reaching a higher level. I dare 
say that horrifies you?” 

“Oh, not at all,” he said, struggling between admiration and a 
sense of the ludicrous. “I am only a little puzzled.” 

“Yes?” she said graciously ; for to puzzle her hearers and then 
enlighten them, was a fascinating process. “ Yes?” 

“TI was wondering who would do the washing?” 

“They, of course. They, just ;the same, only with ,higher 
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standards of perfection and better methods. It will have reached 
the dignity of a fine art by that time.” 

All his admiration could not keep back an explosive laugh. 

“You mustn’t be angry,” he said, “I think it’s splendid—as 
you put it.” 

“Oh, I'm not angry,” returned Claudia, frankly. “One can’t 
expect to make people look at things from one’s own point of 
view ina minute. You've all of you a thousand prejudices to get 
rid of te begin with. The great point is if you wish to learn.” 

“ Tf that’s all, I want to—awfully.” 

“ Really ?” 

“T should think so!” 

“Well, then, I don’t mind telling you.” She was looking 
gravely at him, her chin resting on her hand. 

“That’s tremendously good of you.” 

“Yours is a good face,” she went on calmly, with her eyes still 
upon him; “not clever, you know, but honest and straight. I 
should think you always tried to do what was right, and that you 
might be trusted. I’m ready to be friends, if you are.” And as 
she spoke, she stretched out a small white hand with a frank 
gesture. 

Harry Hilton flushed like a girl to the roots of his hair, as he 
took it. 

“You’re—you're too good, Miss Hamilton,” he stammered. 

“Why?” said Claudia, opening her eyes and smiling. ‘“ Don’t 
you think it’s nice to have friends? I had so many at the college, 
and I really miss them here. I can’t stand writing and that sort 
of thing—I haven’t the time. So that if you like it——” 

“ Like it!” 

“People are so stupid,” she went on; “they always talk as if 
men and women couldn’t be friends without fancying themselves 
in love, or some such nonsense. Several of us agreed that we 
would make our own lines, and not give way to foolish conven- 
tionalities. Why should we not show the world that it is mis- 
taken ?” 

“Yes,” he said more doubtfully. But Claudia was filled with 
the enthusiasm of her own convictions, and the hesitation of his 
acquiescence was lost upon her. 

‘Of course we can, and we will. You and I, for instance, will 
be good comrades, ready to help each other on either side. If I 
think you wrong in any matter I shall tell you, and you must do 
the same by me. Then there are certain things I will never 
have.” 

“What are they?” said Harry, hastily. 
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“Tf you pay compliments or flatter, the compact’s off. I can’t 
stand either one or the other.” 

“ Mayn’t I say if I admire anything very much?” 

“Certainly not. Is that how you talk to other men? You 
must try to think that Iam another man, and talk as you would 
then.” 

“Oh!” groaned Harry. He murmured that it was all new to 
him. The sudden limit which she put to this delightful offer of 
friendship was disconcerting, but he reflected that, after all, and 
for a time, friendship was a step in the right direction. There 
was no doubt that Claudia meant what she said, even if she spoke 
with extraordinary simplicity. Now as she began to gather her 
fluttering leaves together, he said eagerly, “ You're not going?” 

“You are,” said the girl, with asmile. ‘“ We’ve talked enough.” 

“We haven’t said a word about Thornbury. You'll come to 
Thornbury, won’t you?” 

“Ts that where you live? Yes, if I can do anything there. 
My engagements have not yet begun, and Thornbury may as well 
start them as any other place.” She spoke in a business-like 
tone, and took out a note-book. ‘ Let me see; how much time 
will you want, and when?” 

“ As soon as possible, and for as long as possible.” 

“That won't do,” she said, laying down her book, and speaking 
coldly. “This is strictly business.” 

“T’ll get my mother to write,” said Harry, hurriedly. 

Claudia opened her eyes. 

“Why trouble her? Surely I can arrange it with you?” 

“ Well, you see——” he began, and stopped. 

“Did you speak ?” 

“T want to thank you. I think it most awfully kind. Still, I 
believe my mother would like to write. She’s——” 

“Yes?” 

‘We're all of us rather old-fashioned people, you see.” 

“Qh yes, I see. I think you might even say—very,” said 
Claudia, gaily. “ Well, settle it any way you like. I only warned 
you because I dare say I shall soon be having plenty of appli- 
cations and getting my time filled up. And you had better tell 
her that my terms are ten pounds for one week, or fifteen for a 
fortnight. It is always well,” she added, “to have things square 
beforehand. Now I must get to work.” 

Left to himself, Harry Hilton’s face broadened into a smile. 
He lit a cigarette, stuck his hands into his pockets, and sauntered 
towards the river to see whether any fish were rising. His head 


was full of Claudia’s face, and the flashings and cloudings which 
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swept across it, giving it a charm even more irresistible than 
mere beauty. He felt a great desire to stand well with her. “If 
Ican get her to Thornbury, and let her go ahead with some of 
the young trees, she’ll be pleased. The mater will ask her, fast 
enough, if she knows I want it; and I'll get Philippa to tackle 
her, and see that she writes a civil answer. I want her to make a 
good impression. I wonder if I’m falling in love? Well, hang it 
all! if I am, it’s not unpleasant. Jdon’t mind. I hope it won't 
spoil my fishing. ‘Ten pounds for a week, and fifteen for a 
fortnight’! Oh, I say, I can’t tell the mater that, I really 
can’t!” 

He was laughing again, for he was not yet so much in love as to 
fail to see the comic side of Claudia’s announcements. His nature 
was simple and broadly lined, but furnished with good common 
sense which would prevent his ever making a fool of himself, or 
being made a fool of by others. Claudia, at this period of her life, 
admired complexity and unfathomable sayings, and it would have 
mortified her beyond expression to have realized with what ease 
Harry pushed aside her small eccentricities as absolutely matters 
of no moment. They did not affect the attraction he felt a whit 
more than an unbecoming fashion would have detracted from his 
admiration for a beautiful face. Then how frank she was, how 
free from petty ways and shams! He looked at the hand in 
which her white hand had rested, and his smile became very grave 
and tender. He stood so long, indeed, that Vic, the fox-terrier, 
came back and jumped on him inquiringly. Harry patted her, 
laughed happily again, and set himself to consider the best method 
of getting an invitation to Thornbury, couched in such terms as 
should satisfy Claudia’s views as to the exigencies of -political 
economy. He made up his mind to go himself the next morning, 
and he hada hope that Claudia would express a little regret at 
his leaying—a hope which was not realized. All that fell from 
her was a casual remark at dinner. 

“Let me know as soon as you can if you want any time kept 


for Thornbury, for I shall be writing to the college in a day or 
two.” 


“ And what does the college do?” asked Philippa. 

“Tt acts asa medium. Naturally, people apply to the Principal 
to recommend a capable person.” 

“ And she would recommend you?” 

“Why not? She knows how much or how little I am good for. 


If she did not think I was up to the work, another would be 
put in.” 
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“But you don’t require us to write to the Principal?” said 
Harry, anxiously. 

“You would be wiser if you did,” retorted Claudia. “But we 
do not require it, for we are all at liberty to make our own 
arrangements.” 

“And yet remain a sort of society? I think it is very interest- 
ing,” said Emily. “I always maintain we don’t co-operate enough.” 

“Tt depends upon what you co-operate for,” the girl answered 
coolly, for she thought Emily’s schemes, where they were not 
mischievous, inadequate, and was resolved to avoid being drawn 
into their meshes. For Anne she felt that universal attraction 
which a large power of sympathy creates, and, though she now 
and then winced under Philippa’s trenchant sentences, she enjoyed 
their humour and blunt directness ; but for Emily’s best intentions 
she had no other word than—inadequate, which expressed a good 
deal of contempt. 

As for Harry Hilton, she liked him cordially, but her offer of 
friendship was made perhaps more with a view to his benefit than 
her own pleasure. A man with so limited a horizon that he was 
content to live without a profession or hope of a career, was a 
man to be profoundly pitied, and stirred, if possible, to a nobler 
ambition. If she had realized that he seriously admired her, the 
idea would only have caused irritation, as that with which she 
might have regarded any tiresome person who wished to place an 
obstacle in her way. This impatient anger is not unusual with 
young girls for whom the world is just unfolding. They are 
eagerly expectant, time looks infinite, sentiment ridiculous, the 
lover comes before their hearts are ready, he is in their way, and 
they call him silly. They will accept him as a comrade, a com- 
panion; but the feeling which they are always credited with 
wishing to inspire is, in many a case, so irksome that they cannot 
forgive the man who offers it, and he never recovers the ground 
which that first repulsion lost. 


Caapter III. 


Harry departed, and Claudia expressed her compassion to Philippa. 
Philippa grew hot in his defence. 

“Of course you like him,” said the girl. “I think he is a 
capital fellow, and that’s the pity of it. Yes, yes,I know. He 
and you are convinced that he will do very well by-and-by to 
reign at Thornbury, where they will touch their hats and curtsy 
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to him, and he will send down soup when they are ill. That's his 
line exactly, and it may exist in England a few years longer, but 
it’s on its last legs.” 

“Aren't you getting rather mixed?” asked Philippa. ‘The 
soup, or the line, or what? ” 

Claudia laughed. 

“You know what I mean. The old order. It had its good 
points, I’m quite ready to admit, but it is over, it must be put 
away, and a new situation faced. The People, with a capital 
letter . 

“Aren’t we the People, with a capital letter?” murmured 
Miss Cartwright. 

“Yes, if you join the movement. Otherwise you’re only—I 
beg your pardon, Philippa, but I know you would hate humbug 
—only a fly on the wheel. You'd be swept along anyway, but 
you wouldn’t help.” 

“T’m not sure I shouldn’t have the best of it, though, except 
for the dust,” Philippa said meditatively. ‘And poor Harry! I 
think you are ungrateful to him when he is boldly facing the new 
situation on your behalf. Think of his mother’s face!” 

“Ah!” said Claudia, smiling. “ Yes, think!” 

“Then won’t you admit him as one of the People?” 

“When he puts his shoulder to the wheel.” 

“T believe, if he’s wise, he'll come and sit by my side. I’m 
growing more and more to prefer the fly.” 

“Tt’s natural for you,” said the girl. “It is we younger ones 
who are responsible for the forward movement.” 

Philippa winced. 

“Yes, my dear, I know, and God forbid that I should forget 
it!” she said, with a touch of wistfulness in her voice. “ Only it 
may surprise you by-and-by to find how quickly you grow old in 
the eyes of the younger. Sometimes think of that, and don’t be 
in too great a hurry to push the old workers out of the ranks.” 

Claudia looked uncomfortable. 

“T—I didn’t mean anything of that sort.” 

“And I don’t mean to be pushed,” said Miss Cartwright, re- 
covering herself witha laugh. “I flatter myself that we elders 
have some staying power. Take Harry, however, by all means, if 
you can get him to push. I dare say it will be good for him.” 

“That,” returned the girl, “is what I think. Of course, in a 
sort of way, it is easy enough to get workers—men, I mean,” she 
added, with a fine disdain, “one has but to lift one’s little finger. 
But what is the use of them? They just take it as a new variety 
of flirting, and haven’t an idea beyond. It simply means that so 
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long as it amuses them they will go on, and as soon as they are 
tired, drop it. Oh, I know!” 

“She is weary with the wisdom of the ages,” Philippa said 
afterwards to Anne. “Ifyou had heard that ‘Oh, I know!’ and 
the depth of experience it conveyed! The world is topsy-turvy, 
frivolity will soon become a virtue of the aged, all the merry- 
makings and junketings will be reserved for the end of life, we 
shall be the last left to pipe and dance, while youth regards us 
scornfully. Claudia depresses me. A hundred wrinkles have 
grown in my face during the past week. I am ashamed of my 
poor innocent jestings. If I smile, I look furtively at her to see 
if she disapproves. What mission has been mine? Have I ever 
coursed cookery through lectures, or passed the mildest of exams, ? 
I did think I knew something about housekeeping, but Claudia 
has proved that I work on a wrong basis, and even in that I have 
to write myself a miserable failure.” 

“Yet there is a delightful charm about her,” her sister said, 
disregarding this outbreak. “She is wonderfully attractive and 
bright.” 

“Bless her, yes! Shell do well enough; she'll find her 
limitations quite honestly, if not at once.” 

“ And will she go to Thornbury ?” 

“ She’s in the mood to go anywhere, only desirous of new worlds 
to conquer; and she hopes to induce Harry to support the cause, 
without being idiotic, like other men. She is quite frank with 
her experiences.” 

Both sisters laughed. 

Meanwhile Claudia easily made herself at home, came and went 
as she liked, and refused to be bound by the slenderest of social 
fetters. The kindly placid circle of a cathedral town, desirous— 
from respect to the Miss Cartwrights—to exercise hospitable duties 
towards a young girl who had but just fluttered into it, and might 
be supposed to require encouragement and support, was absolutely 
‘paralyzed by the abruptness of Claudia’s renunciation of such 
benefits. The Dean’s wife went so far as to ask her to dine, 
which, considering the plethora of young ladies, and the difficulty 
of providing each lady with a dignitary, or even a curate, was an 
attention scarcely short of the heroic. It was the more startling 
when a note arrived, written in an upright manly hand, and 
announcing that, owing to professional duties, Miss Hamilton 
would be unable to accept any invitation. 

“ Professional!” repeated Mrs. Dean, staring at the note. 

“Ts she a lady doctor?” hazarded her eldest daughter, 

“She has not that appearance,” said the Dean, with decision. 
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“But, my dear, she must be something odd. And then to state 
it in such a barefaced way! A young creature not older than 
Rosa! Well, we have done all that could have been expected, and 
I can only say I am truly thankful she is not coming.” 

For all this, Claudia came and went contentedly, and if she had 
heard the speeches would have enjoyed them, as in some degree 
emphasizing her position. Philippa laughed, and Anne smoothed 
over where smoothing was necessary, but Emily was ruffled, 
because before her young cousin’s appearance she had been con- 
sidered to lead the van of progress, and she was afraid that 
Claudia’s radical theories might be confounded with her own. 
Besides, Claudia’s scorn of leagues and friendly societies and blue 
ribbons was apt to be scathing; she talked socialism, and com- 
bined it with an innocent despotism contradictory enough to 
belong only to original woman. 

Mrs. Hilton’s letter of invitation came enclosed in one to 
Philippa. 


“My DEAR PHILIPPA” (it said)—“ Harry tells me you have a young 
cousin staying with you, who is very fond of what they call landscape 
gardening, and he seems to think it would amuse her to come to Thorn- 
bury. Iam sure we shall be delighted to have her here, for it must be 
dreadfully sad for her to be alone in the world, poor thing! and if she 
likes flowers we have plenty, though there they are, all in their beds, and 
I don’t know what old Thomas will say if anybody digs them up! How- 
ever, Harry can always manage. We are going to have a few friends 
next week, because it makes it more lively for Harry. Captain Fenwick 
on leave, and Ruth Baynes, and perhaps Helen Arbuthnot will come, so 
that your little cousin would not find it soe dull.” 


Philippa read this to Anne with great amusement. 

“ What would our little cousin say if she saw? ” 

“ Minnie has written.” 

“Not in these terms. Harry would dictate the letter to his 
mother.” 

“Harry may dictate, but he will never get Minnie to under- 
stand that Claudia is to be paid.” 

“Oh, well, it will be so amusing to see her awake to the fact, 
that, upon my word, if it weren’t that Emily’s feelings would be 
so dreadfully hurt if I deserted her meeting, I should be tempted 
to take Claudia—I beg her pardon, travel under Claudia’s wing— 
myself.” 

“That, my dear,” said Anne, laughing, “ you couldn’t do. 
Claudia will go on her bicycle, and send her luggage.” 

Anne was right. 

“TI don’t so much care about bicycling for the pleasure of the 
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thing,” Claudia remarked. “But I much prefer it to your cross- 
country journeys. It is but twenty miles as the crow flies.” 

“You will lose your way,” said Emily. 

“With a map and a compass? How could I?” 

She made all her arrangements with exactitude, and Emily, 
who had prognosticated trouble for Philippa, had to own herself 
mistaken when Claudia wrote all the necessary notes and directions, 
sent off her luggage in excellent time, and came down in a very 
neat and well-cut dress. 

“You are a woman of business. You don’t leave your friends 
much to do for you,” said Anne, with her kind smile. 

“We have learned that much,” returned Claudia, pleased. 
“What a nuisance those poor clinging blushing women must have 
been, fainting away on a man’s shoulder whenever an emergency 
arrived !” 

“Stop, stop!” put in Philippa. “I won’t have the heroines of 
my youth abused. Each generation offers a spectacle for the next 
to mock at. Don’t expect to escape yourself, Claudia.” 

“Well, they shan’t accuse us of helplessness,” said the girl, 
serenely. “Can I do anything for you in the town? No? Then, 
good-bye.” 

She settled herself on her bicycle, and rode quietly away. 
Emily looked vexed. 

“She might have taken the other road. Now she will meet 
them all coming out of the Cathedral.” 

“Which she will enjoy,” said Anne, with a smile. “Come, 
Emily, own that she looks charming. You are a woman of 
adventure yourself.” 

Claudia enjoyed her twenty miles exceedingly. She met and 
scandalized the Dean’s wife, and made a much more charitable 
impression upon the Dean himself, who looked after her with a 
sigh of envy, and a glance at his own gaitered legs. She noted 
both expressions, laughed, and then her mind flung itself forward 
with the eagerness with which it always seized upon the future. 
She pictured Thornbury, its opportunities, its deficiencies, and its 
altered aspect when she, Claudia, once more took the road back to 
Elmslie. The people she might meet were not nearly so inte- 
resting. The road, however, was neither good nor level, and often 
she was obliged to confine her attention to its roughnesses. Her 
real sense of beauty, too, was charmed by the tremulous gladness 
of the day, soft sunshine veiled in sudden glooms, which yet never 
became threatening; a hedge-growth rich in ever-varying depths 
of green; shadows from bordering elms wavering gently on the 
road, and here and there a gate, a break in the hedge, a twist in 
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the road, opening out some blue distance, not mellow, indeed, 
with the glory of southern sunshine, but tender as only an English 
distance can be, and sweet as its remembrance. Claudia was 
young, vigorous, exultant. When the road climbed so steeply 
that she was obliged to get off and push her bicycle, it only made 
a pleasant change for her young strong arms. Every now and 
then she consulted her map, or, sitting on a stile, glanced at the 
ripening corn, watched the busy rooks, and ate, with an excellent 
appetite, the sandwiches supplied by Anne. It was on one of these 
halts, on the ridge of a hill steeper and stonier than she had yet 
encountered, that another rider passed her, a man who looked at 
her keenly. He was thin, sun-browned, and clean-shaven. She 
criticized his dress and style of riding, without being able to find 
faults ; she noticed, too, that his bicycle had the latest improve- 
ments, such as she would hardly have expected to find in these 
remote regions. Then she glanced at her map. Thornbury was 
near—the Thornbury which in the glow of exercise she had 
almost forgotten—and she guessed that he was on his way there. 
This interested her merely because she looked forward to asking 
him some questions about his bicycle, which, she owned with a 
sigh, was better than her own. 

Harry, with half a dozen dogs, was waiting for her at the lodge. 

“T knew it must be you whom Fenwick described,” he said 
joyously. “Down, Rob! How splendidly you must have come to 
be here in this time! I couldn’t have done it.” 

“Of course you couldn’t, with that thing of yours,” Claudia said 
disdainfully. “It’s abominably clumsy. Captain Fenwick—if 
that’s his name—has a beauty.” 

“ He’s a clever fellow; he always has the best thing going,” 
Harry returned with a laugh. ‘“ But how jolly it is to have got 
you here! How’s everybody ? ” 

“T don’t believe there’s much change since you were there last 
week. Is there ever any change at Elmslie?” 

“Oh, isn’t there!” he exclaimed, still radiant, and thinking of 
a change which had meant a good deal in his life. ‘ But, come 
along; my mother’s expecting you, and you'll be glad of tea. 
The cart has brought your things up from the station all right.” 

Claudia’s welcome was warm. Only Mrs. Hilton and Miss 
Baynes were in the drawing-room. Mrs. Hilton, a large fair 
woman, whose mouth, habit and love of her son had kept in a 
smiling curve, but whose eyes were faded and weary, showered 
hospitalities upon the girl. 

“My poor husband is a sad invalid, my dear, almost confined to 
his chair, and sadly crippled, but I Lope that at dinner, perhaps 
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——” She broke off vaguely, and Claudia was not long in 
discovering that Mrs. Hilton’s sentences generally remained 
unfinished. So, probably, did her thoughts, but, as Philippa once 
said, her kindnesses never. ‘And how are our dear cousins? It 
was so good of them to spare you. I am only afraid, my dear, of 
your finding us—— Well, at any rate, here is Ruth, who is 
always pleasant.” 

And she smiled at Miss Baynes, who was handing Claudia 
her tea. 

“Thank you very much,” said Claudia’s young clear voice; 
“but you must not think at all of me, because I shall be so busy 
all the time I am here with the work you are kind enough to 
entrust to me. And then I have my bicycle, which makes me 
quite independent.” 

Mrs. Hilton gazed at her, struggling with novel ideas. 

“The work, my dear?” she said vaguely. “But you mustn’t 
talk of it as work. Harry said you were so clever in suggesting 
things, and, I am sure, if you can amuse yourself with our garden 
—but——” 

Claudia was sitting up, frowning. 

“Did not Mr. Hilton explain that my profession was landscape 
gardening?” she said with dignity. 

Harry, who had foreseen the scene, and whose mouth was 
twitching, broke in cheerfully— 

“Yes, mother, you know all about it. It’s a splendid thing for 
Thornbury to get Miss Hamilton here. But we mustn’t forget 
that she’s bicycled all the way from Elmslie, and when she has 
had her tea, I dare say Ruth would take her to her room.” 

The mere suspicion of anyone being tired brought out all 
Mrs. Hilton’s tenderness. 

“Of course I ought to have remembered,” she said, with com- 
punction ; “but I have such a poor head, my dear, that I leave 
most things to Harry. Indeed, you must go to your room. But 
did you really come alone on your bicycle? And Anne was not 
afraid to let you! Well, to-morrow you must tell me all about it.” 

Ruth Baynes, who carried off Claudia, was tall and slight, with a 
small aquiline nose and a good-tempered expression. It did not 
take long to discover that she had two brothers whom she adored, 
and various nephews and nieces, almost equally near her heart. 
Whatever Claudia said or did was capped by something they had 
said or done—generally better. She left her at last to peace and 
a bath, and no one could look fresher or less jaded than Claudia 
when the dinner-gong sounded. 

_ Mr. Hilton took her in to dinner—a thin, querulous man, bent 
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with rheumatism, and walking by the help of a stick. To her 
surprise, she!found that he was a scholar, deeply read and fastidious, 
as even she could see, in his choice of expressions. The only 
subject, except that of books, which appeared to interest him, was 
his health, which excited a constant irritability. It was impos- 
sible for her to touch upon her own hobby, because he waved it 
away at once. 

“TI know nothing about the place, and I care less,” he said. 
“Harry is sufficiently fond of it to take that trouble off my 
shoulders, and I leave it all to him. Virtually he is master. If 
ever you should have the misfortune to be racked with rheumatism 
and lumbago, my dear young lady, you would find yourself quite 
unable to take an active part in life. So I shut myself into my 
library, and trouble nobody with my miseries.” 

Claudia thought of Mrs. Hilton’s tired eyes, and wondered 
whether they did not tell a different tale. She found the con- 
versation languishing, and was glad when Captain Fenwick came 
to the rescue, talking of some classical translation just offered to 
the world. She glanced at him inattentively, and looked again. 
If he were Harry Hilton’s friend, here, she allowed, was a stronger 
personality, evident at once, for Harry was fair and sturdy, while 
this man was wiry, tall, and dark, carrying in his brown features 
marks of a more adventurous, perhaps impetuous, life. As she 
looked, his eyes fastened themselves upon hers with a penetration 
which she, for an instant, resented. The next moment her 
indifference returned, and she answered some remark of Miss 
Baynes’, made across the table, with the eagerness which easily 
awoke in her face, and gave it a constantly varying charm. 

Harry was not a man of strategy, but he manceuvred that night 
to prevent his mother from having anything but general conver- 
sation with her guest. The evening was rainy. Mr. Hilton did 
not appear after dinner, and Ruth Baynes told Claudia they often 
did not see him for days. 

“ He is only happy in his library,” she added, “and sometimes 
he cannot even get there. Everything falls on Harry.” 

“<« Everything’ can’t be very much, I expect,” said Claudia. 
“He must want occupation.” 

“Oh, do you think so?” Miss Baynes opened her eyes. ‘“ My 
brother always says that the county business alone is enough for 
any man.” 

“Perhaps, as to quantity.” Her emphasis pointed the remark, 
but her companion only assented cheerfully, and proceeded to 
break fresh ground. 

“ Are you musical?” she asked. 
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“No. I found there was no time in which to take up music 
thoroughly, so I dropped it. What do you do?” 

“Play—sing—fiddle. I love it better than anything in the 
world.” | 

Claudia’s face warmed. 

“Oh,” she said, sitting up and speaking energetically, “ then of 
course you really go in for it. Do you teach?” 

“Teach? No,” returned the bewildered Ruth. ‘“ Why 
should I?” 

“To be of use—to spread your knowledge, to make it something 
more than a mere amusement. Otherwise of what good is it?” 

“Good? I don’t know. I think people like it,” said Ruth, 
vaguely, 

“Oh!” 

Claudia’s “Oh!” implied a great deal as Mrs. Hilton hurried 
towards them. 

“ Dear Ruth, a little music, please.” And as Miss Baynes took 
glad possession of the piano, Mrs. Hilton murmured on to Clandia, 
“Ruth is so kind, always ready to play and sing, and Harry likes 
itso much! Do you play, my dear?” 

“No,” Claudia said calmly. “At one time I thought of going 
in for it, but I hadn’t talent enough to make it anything but a 
grind, with all those Dresden courses to pass.” 

“Must you have gone to Dresden? I don’t think that dear 
Ruth was ever out of England.” 

“ But I should only have studied it in order to teach.” 

“My dear!” said kind Mrs. Hilton, distressed. “I am sure that 
is very sad, at your age and all! Harry did say something, only— 
Thad no idea! I hope, at any rate, you will take a nice holiday 
here, and—oh, you are much too young, dear, dear, dear!” 

“Please don’t be sorry,” said Claudia, touched yet triumphant, 
“T have no particular need to work, but we feel that we should 
cast in our lot with those who have, and that no one has any right 
to stand idle. That is our position, you know.” 

“And if I had been a returned convict, I should scarcely have 
frightened her more,” reflected the girl gleefully that night in a 
last sleepy retrospect which she cast on the evening. For a 
moment longer her thoughts lingered upon Captain Fenwick’s 
dominant look, then she dismissed him with a yawn. 








Che English Occupation of Sicily. 


“Take my seat, my dear, and do the best you can: Acton will 
tell you what it is all about.” With this impressive injunction, 
King Ferdinand was wont to hand over to his wife the presidential 
chair of the Council of State of Naples and Sicily when important 
matters called for his attention. It was not that Ferdinand 
was incapable. It was not that he did not admit that affairs of 
State must be attended to. But then anybody could look after 
the State, whereas it took a man of capacity, and all his time, to 
be a good sportsman. And since it pleased Maria Caroline to be 
bustling about, by all means let her conduct the Council, and leave 
more serious affairs to those who understood them better. When 
occasion demanded the sacrifice, Ferdinand could pull himself to- 
gether and play the King, not merely tolerably, but excellently 
well. He could remember faces and tempers; knew how to 
welcome with kindness and cordiality, or with reserve and cold- 
ness. He would confer a Grand Cross of his Order of Ferdinand 
with a grace that doubled the favour, and would bear himself 
winningly and affably with the people. Nevertheless, with the 
strange twist that marks the decadent in dynasties or private 
families, he still loved to trivialise, even his dignity. Perhaps it 
gave him a new sensation to chaffer for his catch with the fisher- 
men of his capital; to haggle over a few soldi, and be called 
“ brutta bestia” by his own subjects. 

There are those of whom it may be said, with reason, that they 
do themselves an injustice by taking things too seriously. Of 
such was not Ferdinand; but his wife, Maria Caroline, was 
eminent in that sad company. We have many portraits of her— 
chiefly from French sources. We may set aside as malice and 
spite all the stories that associate her and Lady Hamilton in a 
career of Tiberian wickedness. Such stories are mere fables. 
There is some approach to truth in M. Sardou’s portrait of her. 
A friendly critic travelling in Naples about the end of her reign, 
was obliged to admit that the only good society to be had in the 
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capital was in the gaols. But, after all, her police administration 
was far outdone by Salicetti, who played the Scarpia for Joseph 
and Joachim; and Salicetti came from Paris. Thugut, who 
certainly was no enemy, called her “incarnate inquisitiveness and 
tactlessness.” Napoleon called her Athaliah; and nevertheless 
held her up in private to his brother as a model of how a sovereign 
should bear himself. 

Even if Maria Caroline was a busybody, she was a strong 
character, as we should expect a daughter of Maria Theresa to 
be; and a strong character, warped by misfortune, is liable to 
commit vagaries that are hardly distinguishable from insanity. 
For example, at the close of her life, and when she was quitting 
Palermo for the last journey to Hetzendorf, she wrote of the 
English as “our so-called friends to whom the King and I have 
sacrificed everything.” Astatement like this is worth pondering. 
It is a commonplace of the copybooks that misfortune is a good 
discipline for the character; and William of Orange is often 
indicated to more advanced students as an example of what mis- 
fortune can do in that way. But every man is not a William of 
Orange ; and for the ordinary character there is little doubt that 
it is possible to have too much, even of a bad thing. What King 
Ferdinand sacrificed to the English is not apparent; he was 
equally contented or discontented to sit on one throne as on two, 
and as soon as his misfortunes began would have been delighted 
to sell his chances of either or both for a comfortable annuity, 
and some reasonably good fishing. Caroline’s sacrifices appear to 
have consisted in allowing the English to preserve for her at any 
rate one throne, that of Sicily, to guard her dominions from the 
French during fifteen years, and to make her an allowance of four 
hundred thousand pounds a year, paid quarterly. 

It may well be wondered how such a King and Queen, the one 
indolent, the other violent, and both uareasonable, could have 
contrived to preserve, and even strengthen, their authority during 
so long a reign. The explanation is to be found in the fact that 
Caroline had some queenly qualities, among them being the 
supremely useful one of choosing her ministers well. It was 
the genius of her nominee, Acton, that created the fleet of Naples, 
quadrupled her army, and introduced some measure of respect for 
her laws. Perhaps it was more terror than respect that inspired 
the Neapolitans ; but a man must work with such weapons as he 
may have, and if the laws were bad they were at any rate obeyed. 
By birth a Frenchman, by descent an English baronet, Acton was 
now—by the favour of Prince Caramanico—the first man in the 
kingdom of Naples and Sicily. When his grateful Sovereign was 
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compelled, on the demand of France, to dismiss him from the 
public service, he was created a Prince, a dignity still borne by 
his descendant, the present Regius Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge. 

The misfortunes of Ferdinand and Caroline commenced in 1793, 
in which year Naples and some other Continental powers joined 
England in the first great coalition against France. At this date 
the Queen was forty-one years of age; the King was forty- 
two, and they had been married for twenty-five years. Their 
domestic life was happy, and they were the parents of eighteen 
children, Their public career was less harmonious. Ferdinand 
at first gave over the conduct of public affairs to his wife, with 
delighted pride in her superior capacity, Later on his delighted 
pride changed into somewhat bored resignation to her furious 
energy. But it was owing to that energy, and to the ability of 
Acton, that Naples possessed the fine army and navy with which 
she entered on the French war of 1794. Caroline would probably 
have joined the coalition, whatever had been the state of her 
forces ; for she was much guided by her passions, and she was 
infuriated at the murder of her sister Marie Antoinette, and the 
shameless slanders on herself that were published in Paris. 

The war was not disastrous, but on the whole it went against 
Naples. When peace with France was signed on the 10th of 
October, 1796, Naples was compelled to pay a war indemnity, 
and to close her ports to English vessels. These not very 
burdensome conditions left Caroline personally on good terms 
with Bonaparte. She paid him compliments, and presented him 
with a gold snuff-box. But although Caroline was pleased thus to 
distinguish the young general, her attitude towards the French 
Republic was one of disdainful condescension. This young 
M. Bonaparte was a man of ability decidedly, and it became 
her, as a Queen, to recognise himas such. On his part he showed 
himself properly gratified at her attentions. But, after all, her 
sister's kingdom must have fallen low when young M. Bonaparte 
was the most considerable man in it. So her defeat made but 
little impression on her, and the Treaty of Campo Formio was 
hardly signed before the Queen was casting about for means to 
avoid it. As regarded her army, she was still confident, except 
in the matter of generalship. Somebody must be found who 
could face General Bonaparte in the field; so she applied to 
Vienna, and was rewarded with the disastrous loan of the services 
of Field Marshal Mack. As for excluding the English from her 
ports, the Queen made no pretence of doing anything of the kind. 

In September, 1798, Nelson was received at Naples with a 
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tumultuous welcome, and his birthday was kept as a national 
holiday. If anything had been needed to fan the flames of 
Caroline’s anger, it was supplied by the appointment of La Combe 
St. Michel as French Ambassador at Naples. The new ambassador 
had voted for the execution of Louis XVI.; so his appearance in 
Italy served the double purpose of infuriating Caroline and 
stimulating the activity of the republican clubs of Naples. 

On the 5th of October a convention was entered into giving 
English ships free entry into all the ports of Naples, and a week 
later Nelson and the British Ambassador were admitted to a 
cabinet council, at which the only question discussed was whether 
Naples should wait for the French declaration'of war or not. Mack 
was for delay; but the Queen bore down his remonstrances. No 
declaration of war was issued, but six weeks later Mack took the 
field, and on the 29th of November the Neapolitan troops, with 
Ferdinand at their head, occupied Rome. Ten days later the King 
fled precipitately, and not too soon. His army was scattered, and 
Mack’s sole remaining preoccupation was how he might hold 
together enough men to keep the peace in Naples itself. Every- 
where the French were victorious. In the capital the most 
frightful disorder reigned, and the very lives of the Royal Family 
were not secure. Fortunately Nelson was at hand with his fleet. 
On the last night of the year 1798, the King and Queen, with the 
crown diamonds, and as much treasure as they had been able to 
pack in the preceding three weeks, stole on board the Vanguard. 
They were accompanied by Acton and the Hamiltons, and were 
safely conveyed to Palermo, where they landed on the 2nd of 
January, 1799. 

So, in six weeks’ time, ended Queen Caroline’s plans of revenge. 
Up to the middle of November, 1798, she was still Queen of 
Naples and Sicily; by the New Year she was only Queen of 
Sicily ; and she owed it toan English sailor that she was not a 
fugitive on the face of the earth, or a prisoner in the hands of the 
French and awaiting the guillotine like her sister. But she was 
not crushed yet. Itis true that the two men whom she had left 
behind in Naples proved to be broken reeds. Mack, an Austrian, 
lost his head; Pignatelli, a Neapolitan, had no pluck. But 
another deliverer appeared in the person of Fabrizio Ruffo. 
Ruffo was a most distinguished ornament of the Neapolitan Church. 
As he had attained to the purple, no doubt he was a competent 
theologian. But he has also left behind him memoranda on 
aqueducts and on sanitation which show him to have been a 
practical man, wide awake to the needs of his country and his 
time. A pleasant essay on the habits of pigeons displays his 
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humanity. But where he showed the most conspicuous ability 
was in his tract on the movements of cavalry and the conduct of 
a campaign. He had family ties with the province of Calabria, 
and when he placed his services at the Queen’s disposal, it was 
decided that he should proceed to the mainland and see what he 
could do. Ruffo was the Garibaldi of the royal cause. He 
landed in Calabria, and an army sprang from the earth. 
Brigands and smugglers, dishoused peasants and ruined burghers, 
the riff-raff of the country-side and the off-scourings of the 
harbours, flocked to his standard and submitted themselves to 
his discipline. Not that the discipline that he imposed was very 
severe; nor did the conditions of the campaign demand—at any 
rate at first—that his troops should meet the French in the open 
field. Their part rather was to cut off supplies, to harass the 
enemy on the march, to scare the sentinels, and to defeat, 
wherever possible, isolated bodies of troops. The Cardinal gave 
his graceless rabble a rallying cry, “ The Holy Faith.” 

Sword in hand, and robed in episcopal purple, the Cardinal led 
his “ Sanfedisti” in the field, and kept their enthusiasm at fever 
pitch. He scattered or concentrated them, as occasion demanded, 
handling them with the facility of a born general. His point of 
attack was well chosen ; for at the time when he landed a joint 
naval force of Russians and Turks had already captured the 
Tonian Islands, at that time a department of the French Republic. 
Corfu fell in March, 1799, by which date the Cardinal had 
already roused the province of Calabria to revolt, and the 
Russians were enabled to land armed forces on the western 
shores of the Adriatic. In April, 1799, they captured Foggia, 
and a joint attack on the capital was planned. 

After the flight of the Royal Family a Republic had been 
proclaimed in Naples. It was one of those experiments that 
move us to mingled tears and laughter. The patron saint of 
Naples was Januarius—he of the wonderful blood. But in 
earlier, and perhaps brighter, days Naples had owned a patron 
deity—Parthenope. The proclamation of the Parthenopaic Re- 
public, ludicrously incongruous (as were all the pagan revivals of 
that time), was—so far as it went—a genuine revolt of the Latin 
races against the votaries and the tyranny of a corrupt formalism 
parading as Christianity. But the pagan spirit was but feeble: it 
had no chance against the Sanfedisti, either in the tented field or 
in the hearts of men. Taking its stand upon nature and the 
natural dignity of man (dignity is a favourite word with the 
Latin races), the Parthenopaic Republic yet thought it worth 
while to issue a proclamation forbidding the use of the name 
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Ferdinand, lest it should remind men of the tyrant whom they 
had expelled. In such idle ways did it waste the hours. The 
Cardinal was more businesslike. Macdonald, the Republican 
general, afterwards the Imperial Marshal Duke of Taranto, had no 
chance against him, and must needs retire before the Sanfedisti. 
In June, 1799, the only Republican army that still held the field 
was defeated, and the defeat was followed by a royalist outbreak 
in the capital. The capitulation of Naples was signed on the 23rd 
of June by Mégeant for the French. On the side of the allies 
there is a queer jumble of names. The Cardinal signed for the 
King, and Foote for the English contingent side by side with 
Russians and Turks. St. Elmo surrendered on the 5th of July, 
Nelson was created Duke of Bronte, Caracciolo was hanged from 
the yardarm of his own ship: a joint army of English, Russians 
and Turks marched on Rome, and the invasion of France was set 
on foot. 

Again the tide turned. Bonaparte returned to France from 
Egypt, was proclaimed First Consul on the 9th of November, 1799, 
and six months later fought the battle of Marengo, by which he 
regained all that France had lost in the past year. Nelson was 
summoned to the North, the Hamiltons left Naples, and the 
Emperor Paul withdrew from the coalition. 

In these straits, Maria Caroline betook herself to Vienna to 
stimulate the fainting spirits of the Austrian Emperor. She 
arrived in August, 1800, and the next month came a ray of hope; 
Malta capitulsted to the English after a blockade that had lasted 
for two years. But in December came the battle of Hohenlinden, 
followed, in February, 1801, by the peace of Luneville between 
France and Austria. Naples was now in the greatest danger, and 
Maria Caroline feared the worst. The worst befell her. At the 
peace of Florence, concluded between Naples and France, she 
could obtain no better terms than these: that she should sur- 
render Piombino and Elba, definitely close her harbour to the 
English, hand over three of her frigates to France, and feed, 
clothe, and pay twelve thousand French troops who were to 
occupy Otranto, Brindisi, and Taranto until the general peace. 
These were overwhelmingly heavy terms: the last condition alone 
absorbed half the entire revenue of her two kingdoms. But there 
was no help for it: they must be accepted; and this time Naples 
was fairly beneath the heel of France. 

Meanwhile Ferdinand had resided at Palermo, or at a fishing 
lodge in the neighbourhood, where he had enjoyed good sport. 
On the 27th of June, 1802, he re-entered Naples in state, amid 
the acclamations of his people, and two months later Caroline 
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joined him. Things had mended for Naples since the peace of 
Florence. Abercromby’s victory at Aboukir in March, 1801, had 
been followed by the evacuation of Egypt by the French; and by 
the peace of Amiens, signed a year later, Naples was relieved of 
the burden of supporting the French army of occupation. A 
year of anxiety, but on the whole of calm, succeeded. Caroline, 
in the greatness of her soul, openly expressed admiration for the 
First Consul’s ability, and sent him waggon-loads of works of art, 
and treasures from the newly-opened ruins of Pompeii, accom- 
panied by expressions of high regard. The First Consul, on his 
side, had no small admiration for Queen Caroline, as we have 
seen. But he never willingly allowed his feelings to interfere 
with his policy: and his policy imperatively demanded that 
France should have a hold on Southern Italy as a set-off to the 
footing that the Russians had obtained in the Ionian Islands, and 
England in Malta. The kingdom of Naples end Sicily was the 
buffer between the vaulting ambition of Napoleon and the dogged 
resistance of England. It suffered the usual fate of buffer states. 
The First Consul demanded that France should be allowed to 
occupy Taranto as a set-off to the English occupation of Malta; 
and on England definitely refusing to permit the occupation, 
thirteen thousand French soldiers crossed the Neapolitan frontier. 
It was impossible to resist them, and they duly made their way 
to Calabria and entered into quarters at the expense of Naples. 

A year later, Napoleon assumed the Imperial title; and Alquier, 
his ambassador at Naples, asked for and was granted an audience 
for the purpose of presenting his new credentials. Alquier 
was a shallow revolutionary, vain, self-satisfied, and touchy. As 
the emissary of a republic, from whom manners were not expected, 
he was well enough; although, as a regicide, he was personally 
offensive to the sister of Marie Antoinette. But as an Imperial 
Ambassador, pretending to the etiquette of courts, he was over- 
matched by the Queen. Here he was on new and difficult ground, 
but it was ground that was familiar to Caroline from her child- 
hood; and she made Alquier endure a very bad half-hour. She 
rallied him mercilessly about “the Emperor his master,” and her 
numerous and scrupulously polite references to His Majesty the 
Emperor were made in a tone that made Alquier grind his teeth 
and vow vengeance. 

His master was no laggard; and Alquier had his revenge soon 
enough. The Emperor Napoleon desired to connect his house 
with the existing royal houses of Europe by marriage, and 
proposed an alliance between his stepson, Eugene Beauharnais, 
and the youngest daughter of Queen Caroline. His overtures 
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were rejected ; and his ill humour at the rejection was increased 
by the shelter offered by the Queen to Lucien Bonaparte and 
Madame de Staél, of both of whom he strongly disapproved. The 
war between France and England was raging, and the Queen made 
no secret of her sympathies with England. This was quite 
enough for Napoleon. Early in 1805, he directed Alquier to 
hand two letters, to the King and Queen respectively. The King 
was away, shooting, so Alquier had the pleasure of delivering 
both missives to the Queen. Perhaps Queen Caroline had some 
presentiment of what they contained, for she took the precaution 
of dismissing Alquier with elaborate politeness before she opened 
the letter addressed to herself. It was well that she did so, for 
it was drafted in terms almost incredibly insolent. It was an 
outrage designedly offered in order to drive Caroline still further 
on the road that Napoleon desired to see her take, and as if to 
make sure of his victim he followed up his letters by the demand 
that the Queen should hand Sir Hugh Elliot his passports. 

Sir Hugh’s rather mediocre abilities were recognised after his 
death by his burial in the north aisle of Westminster Abbey by 
the side of his really great brother Gilbert, first Earl of Minto. 
In the year 1805 Sir Hugh was British Ambassador at Naples. 
The demand that the Queen should hand a friendly Ambassador his 
passports was perfectly monstrous. But Napoleon had made up 
his mind to ruin Naples, and having previously warned the Queen 
that she would end by begging her bread in the streets, he 
followed up this graceful exhortation to better ways by the 
threat that he would not leave her ground enough to bury herself 
in. War was now only a question of time. Both sides hung 
back: Eugene (recently proclaimed Viceroy of Italy), because he 
had read in history of the Sicilian Vespers, and St. Cyr, because 
he remembered how Macdonald had been beaten six years pre- 
viously by the Sanfedisti. The Queen, on her side, was willing 
enough to fight, because she foresaw that if she did not she would 
simply become a vassal of Napoleon, if she were not deposed ; but 
she had literally not got the means of putting an army into the 
field, so low was her kingdom reduced by the exactions of France. 
An alliance was ultimately concluded between Naples, Russia and 
England. All the troops that Naples could set on foot numbered 
three thousand only, but Russia contributed thirteen thousand, 
and England seven thousand. Eugene had thirty thousand men 
under his command. Had the armies met it is impossible to say 
how the battle would have gone; and the King took the pre- 
cautionary measure of leaving Naples for one of his country seats. 

On 2nd December, 1805, was fought the battle of Austerlitz, 
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Russia was forced out of the coalition, and Joseph was proclaimed 
King of Naples in place of King Ferdinand, whose dynasty was 
formally declared to be deposed. The Queen offered to abdicate, to 
undertake that her son should exclude the English from his ports, 
and surrender his fortresses and ships to the French, if only her 
kingdoms were left intact. The Emperor returned no answer to 
her proposals, and on the 8th of February, 1806, Massena 
entered Neapolitan territory at the head of forty thousand men. 
Ferdinand had already sailed away from a country which seemed 
to promise no sport of any kind for some time to come, and was 
followed on the 11th of February by Queen Caroline. From this 
year, 1806, dates the complete dependence of the Queen on the 
English ; and it is a painful illustration of the extent to which 
her mind was already warped that she loaded us with reproaches 
for the disasters that had befallen her, alleging that the abortive 
English landing had compromised her with Napoleon, with whom 
she could doubtless have, otherwise, made terms. It is hard to 
blame, still more hard to reason with, a mind in such over- 
whelming distress. No wonder that she was distraught. The 
King was away shooting; and had he been in Palermo his easy 
philosophy would only have infuriated the Queen. From Naples 
she heard no news except that Gallo, formerly her Ambassador at 
Paris, had entered Joseph’s service as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and had been followed by many others whom she had, at different 
times, loaded with benefits. At Palermo she found herself in 
very narrow circumstances. When her grandson was sent out 
for a walk, the :rincesses, his aunts, had to stay at home to mind 
the house. There was very little to eat and it was bitterly cold. 
The Queen was without money, without troops or munitions of 
war, without a Court at Palermo, or adherents in the country. It 
was a matter of perfect indifference to the Sicilians who governed 
them, and had England been the base and greedy Power that 
her enemies, including some Englishmen, are fond of asserting, 
there is not a shadow of doubt that we should have taken the 
island. The King would have been enchanted to be rid of his 
barren kingdom and his imperious spouse. Napoleon offered him 
the Hanse Towns in exchange for Sicily, and later on the 
Balearic Islands. He made a third offer through the British 
Government—that of Ragusa and Albania. “Let the Emperor 
throw in Venice and we will think about it,” was all the answer 
that he got from England. The King of Naples and Sicily was 
as much worried as he ever was about anything that we would 
not let him accept the Emperor’s offers. Thus the only obstacle 
to our annexation of Sicily was the presence in Palermo of one 
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sad, distraught, half-blind lady of fifty-four years of age, as 
incapable of ruling the island as she now was even of ruling 
herself. Napoleon could not touch us. So far from being able to 
attack Sicily—a course that he imperiously urged on his brother— 
he could not (since Trafalgar) even protect the coasts of Naples. 
We sailed where we pleased, captured Capri and Procida under 
the eyes of his army, cut off supplies, and destroyed little 
garrisons in seaside forts. One result of all this was that, for the 
French, the prices of imported goods rose very high. Sugar, for 
example, became such a luxury that the very surgeons of the 
army dared not prescribe so costly a drug for the use of their sick. 
It cost three ducats and a half a pound. At the same date it 
could be purchased in Sicily for two soldi. Under the protection 
of the British fleet a busy commerce sprang up, living became 
easier and pleasanter; and while the mainland was torn by 
insurrection and incendiarism Sicily made rapid strides in 
material progress, and remained in profound peace. There was 
in England at that time a small party loudly in favour of annexa- 
tion; but the ministry set its face steadily against any such plan. 
French, the island should never be, that we were determined; but 
we had not the slightest desire to make it English. 

“Lose not a moment in seizing Sicily,” was the Emperor’s first 
injunction to his brother Joseph. “I will never make peace 
without having Sicily,” he wrote later; and he continually urged 
his brother, imperiously and angrily, to seize on Sicily without 
a moment’s delay. Queen Caroline was equally imperious in 
demanding that the English should seize Naples. It does not 
seem to have weighed with the Queen that there was an army of 
one hundred thousand Frenchmen in the territories of Naples and 
all the vast hosts of France to draw upon as a reserve, while 
England probably had not fifty thousand men under arms all told. 
And yet she could write of us: “I see in the English the source 
of all our misfortunes, but since they are now the only people 
who will defend Sicily nothing remains for me but to suffer in 
silence.” 

We, on our part, bore with Napoleon’s threats and Caroline’s 
maledictions with an equal mind. Sicily prospered and Naples 
suffered: we even gained some military success. We landed an 
allied army of about six thousand men on the mainland under 
General Sir John Stuart, and Regnier—too eager to drive the 
English leopards into the sea—attacked us in a favourable 
position, and was overthrown with the loss of one thousand men. 
The defeat of the French was followed by such frightful scenes of 
revenge by the peasantry, that Stuart offered a reward for every 
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Frenchman brought into his camp alive. Of course we could not, 
with our diminutive army, follow up this success; but it did some 
good. It alarmed the French and added to Joseph’s nervousness. 
Joseph did his best. He was not a bad man, and genuinely tried 
to do his duty as a king, but he was overweighted with a crown 
and a conscience. The battles of Jena, in the autumn of 1806, 
and of Eylau and Friedland early in 1807 strengthened his 
position. Whatever Joseph might be it was now clear that 
Napoleon was invincible; and, if the people were not exactly 
contented with French domination, they settled down to the 
inevitable with a certain air of resignation which had much the 
effect of contentment. Ferdinand, the other king of Naples, was 
making butter. He was living at a small country house, well out 
of the reach of the Queen, with his newest mistress and his eldest 
son by the Queen. The Crown Prince set up a dairy on his own 
account, and endeavoured to undersell his father’s goods. They 
were not an edifying household. 

So the year 1807 wore on, the authority of Caroline increasing 
(through our efforts) every day. Our army of occupation was 
small, and could it have been got at would have been unable to 
hold its ground fora day. But then England having an adequate 
fleet it could not be got at; and the Sicilian nobles, seeing the 
Queen supported, rallied slowly round her, and contributed to her 
army little bands of yeomanry from their estates. Napoleon, on 
his part, played our game very well. To the end of his days he 
does not seem to have understood what the command of the sea 
implied. At the Treaty of Tilsit he had stipulated that the 
Ionian Islands should be evacuated by Russia and handed over to 
France. This was done—with the immediate result that England 
occupied the Ionian Islands. It seems as if there really was a 
limit to Napoleon’s intelligence; otherwise how could he have 
expected his unhappy generals to maintain themselves in island 
fortresses without a fleet ? 

In December, 1807, came the Milan decrees. But with the 
fleets of England blockading the ports of the whole Italian coast 
the decrees did not bring much comfort to the French kingdom 
of Naples, and in the following year Napoleon seized the oppor- 
tunity of promoting Joseph to the Spanish throne, and replacing. 
him in Naples by a stronger man—his brother-in-law, Joachim 
Murat. 

King Joachim bore the title of Grand Admiral of the Empire, 
but he knew nothing whatever about ships, and would give orders 
that a marine officer of the slightest experience could have told 
him were impossible of execution. He was of a sanguine and 
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amiable temper, and was to show many virtues during the years 
of his government as King of Naples. But the conquest of Sicily 
was beyond him. “ Messina is mine,” he wrote, triumphantly, as 
he reviewed the splendid army that was got together under his 
command to proceed southwards for the conquest of the island. 
The army was strong, no doubt, and the commander was a great 
man, certainly the best cavalry general living, and perhaps the 
best that ever lived. But Murat had also yet to learn what the 
command of the sea meant. On the 27th of July a convoy of 
sixty ships laden with stores for the use of his army was attacked 
by the English cruisers, twenty-three were sunk, and the re- 
maining thirty-seven captured and their cargoes converted to the 
use of the English. This is only one example; everywhere it was 
the same. Whenever Murat collected stores and attempted to 
transmit them by sea, he found that he was simply collecting 
provisions for our benefit. So we were amply provided at our 
enemy’s expense, while they must needs go wanting. At last, 
however, his army was assembled at Reggio, and for six months 
English and French cannonaded each other across the Straits. It 
was a magnificent spectacle, but very little damage was done. 
The only troops that got across were three thousand men under 
Cavaignac, who was glad to be able to retreat with the loss of one 
third of his force. Napoleon was furious and scolded Murat 
severely ; but it is difficult to see what other end to the campaign 
was to be anticipated, and at the end of September, 1810, Murat 
broke up his camp and returned to Naples, a beaten man. 

This was a great triumph for Sicily, and ought to have softened 
Caroline’s heart towards us; but it did not do so. In January 
of this year Napoleon had married the Archduchess Marie 
Louise, and Caroline’s heart seems to have gone out to the 
Emperor, whose ability she had always admired, and who was 
now a family connection of her own. She was a broken-down, 
unhappy lady, or her queenly sympathies must rather have been 
attracted by her kingdom of Sicily, which was making rapid 
strides under England’s fostering care. It was indeed a strange 
country in which we bore the sway. There were no roads or 
bridges, and no means of transport except by cattle. The ignor- 
ance of the entire land is almost inconceivable to us, There were 
princes and dukes who could not read or write. Perhaps fifteen 
hundred people, all told, possessed these humble accomplishments. 
Nor was this ignorance mitigated, as it is in the East, by the 
habit of gossip. The people had no curiosity, and did not even 
know of the existence of the Spanish War. They knew and 
feared their feudal lord; but who might be over him they neither 
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knew nor cared. Ferdinand, who by the Sicilian Constitution 
was only primus inter pares, had become, by his own idleness and 
frivolity, less than nothing. 

It was the chief aim of our policy to infuse some vitality into 
the languid Constitution of Sicily. We have been liberally 
blamed for endeavouring to foist on the Sicilian an exotic con- 
stitution modelled on the British system of government by king, 
lords, and commons. But, in point of fact, the Sicilian constitu- 
tion, as we found it and as it had subsisted for many centuries, 
might have been copied from the British constitution, for it 
consisted, by law, of precisely those three members, with rather 
a greater proportion of the higher clergy in the upper chamber, 
and the chief point of contrast was that the parliament was, as 
a rule, only summoned once in every four years.* The Diet was 
not ungenerous to its sovereign, for it granted an annual subsidy 
of about £350,000 for the maintenance of the Court, army, and 
navy. This we supplemented by an allowance of £400,000. The 
nobles, as we have seen, as soon as they saw something like a 
stable government arising in Palermo, helped the Queen liberally 
with small contingents of soldiery, and the English navy did 
most of the fighting at sea. So with £750,000 a year the Queen 
ought to have been very well off; and when we consider the dire 
straits in which she found herself after her second flight from 
Naples, it was not too much to ask that she should at any rate 
give up her secret negotiations with Murat and Napoleon. But 
the English could do nothing right, and Caroline, who owed to 
us everything, from the contentment of her realm to the very 
money in her pocket, was never tired of railing at us for our 
interference in resenting her intrigues with the French, who were 
at least as much her own enemies as ours. 

The English army of occupation was forbidden by the Queen 
to enter Palermo. We seem to have taken the snub humbly 
enough, and quartered our troops at Messina and elsewhere. On 
the mainland an “army of occupation” meant untold misery. 
Acts of violence and oppression on the part of the troops were 
followed by retaliatory assassinations that plunged the country- 
side into anarchy. Within the camp martial law prevailed; 
outside it, no law at all. 

To their surprise the Sicilians found that an English “ army of 
occupation ” did not quite mean this state of things. Day in and 


* Bentinck’s alterations were of the kind that might have been antici- 
pated. They showed (as was wittily said at the time) only two defects— 
ignorance of the Sicilian Constitution, and ignorance of the British 
Constitution. 
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day out the ten thousand soldiers rose, spent their time peaceably 
and their money freely, and turned in without, apparently, having 
any desire to sack the town or insult the inhabitants. Slowly 
houses rose from the ruins in which an earthquake had buried 
them. Less slowly a brisk commerce sprang up. So scrupulously 
careful were we to avoid giving any offence to the civilian popula- 
tion that the guard was even turned out to salute processions of 
the Church. Whatever the Queen thought of us there is no doubt 
that we were more than popular with everybody except Caroline. 
A most touching proof of the general confidence in our judgment 
was given by the town of Syracuse. It was under consideration 
to divide the overworked diocese of Syracuse, and Collingwood, 
the British admiral, was appealed to to get the matter settled. 
It was only with the greatest difficulty that the admiral could 
persuade the worthy Syracusans that his instructions would not 
permit him to settle their church matters for them. So far as 
the Sicilians were concerned, this incident shows that there was 
nothing, literally nothing, that they were not content to leave to 
the English to decide for them. 

Such was the English notion of government—to get money into 
the country, to encourage the people in all kinds of useful 
activity, to do everything in our power to make them settle down, 
and prefer an orderly rule to no rule at all. Meanwhile, what 
was Caroline’s notion of government? Early in 1810 the Diet 
was assembled, and the Queen asked for more money. The Diet 
refused, holding that, under the circumstances, £750,000 a year 
was no bad provision for the royal family. The Diet was pro- 
rogued and reassembled, but still proved intractable. The Queen 
thereupon imposed the new tax by proclamation, and many nobles 
formally protested against this unconstitutional abuse of the royal 
authority. In the midst of the dispute Lord Amherst presented 
his letters of recall, and, pending his successor’s arrival, the post 
of envoy was vacant. The Queen seized the opportunity, imposed 
the collection of the tax, arrested the protesting nobles, and 
banished them from the island. In July, 1811, Lord William 
Bentinck arrived in Sicily and presented his credentials as Lord 
Amherst’s successor. 

Lord William Bentinck’s reputation has suffered from excessive 
panegyric. To be called Bentinck, or Cavendish, or Russell was 
sufficient evidence (to Macaulay’s mind) that a man was possessed 
of all the virtues. It became merely a question as to which 
virtues should be selected in order to compose the most effective 
eulogium. A certain variety must be maintained, according to 
the house that was to be panegyrised; but failings were not 
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admitted to exist. The result was, as in Lord William Bentinck’s 
case, a monster of goodness. 

More justly we may say that Lord William was trained as a 
soldier, and he showed himself, in action, a capable, but not a very 
capable, soldier; a pupil of Suvarov should have done better. 
Sprung from a great family of statesmen, he entered active 
political life at the age of twenty-nine as Governor of Madras, 
and was very properly recalled by the Board of Directors on 
account of his blunder at Vellore. Afterwards, as Governor- 
General, he abolished sat/, a performance which has been extolled 
to the skies as a monument of benevolent sagacity. In truth, it 
was a good deed. Fortunately it turned out successfully ; but 
it was only an experiment, like everything else Lord William did. 
It is good to be kind-hearted, but it is better to make sure that 
people desire our good offices before we offer them. It is good to 
be resolute and self-confident, but we must not expect to make 
a new heaven and a new earth offhand. It is better to make 
experiments than to do nothing, but before experimenting we 
surely ought to study the conditions in which we are about to 
act, and this is what Lord William Bentinck never did. 

It was his fate to hold the chief command in Madras, in Sicily, 
in Catalonia, in Bengal, and in Genoa, and he has four failures to 
record for one success. The source of his failure was everywhere 
the same; he was not a widely-read man, and he was singularly 
incapable of learning from observation. If one were not somewhat 
awed by the name of Bentinck, one would be tempted to conclude 
that Lord William was active and well-meaning but rather stupid. 

But if imperiousness is ever in place, it was so in the position 
in which Lord William found himself in Sicily. In 1811 a 
Bentinck might well be forgiven for considering himself as an 
almost divinely appointed controller of kings. The resemblance 
of Caroline’s behaviour to some performances of James II. was too 
close not to have made a member of a great revolution family feel 
that he was the right man in the right place. The envoy found 
himself face to face with a state of things which it is difficult to 
realise. The Queen was not the Sovereign; she was only the 
Sovereign’s consort, and such authority as she exercised was only 
exercised as his deputy. If it had not been for the English her 
authority would not have extended so far as the control of one 
single kitchenmaid. 

In consequence of the English occupation she found herself 
supported by a sufficient army and a powerful navy. She helda 
Court, reduced indeed, but still brilliant, and she enjoyed an 
ample revenue. If she had lost the crown of Naples she retained 
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that of Sicily. She wore it in undisturbed peace, and it was by 
no means certain that she might not yet (with English help) 
regain even the crown of Naples. These are considerable obliga- 
tions, and, under the circumstances, a little modesty of demeanour 
would not have been out of place. But she bore herself towards 
us like an outraged empress towards unfaithful servants, ordered 
our troops out of Palermo, never ceased to upbraid us for not 
reconquering Naples out of hand, and did not scruple to intrigue 
with Murat. We, on our part, took up our quarters at Messina 
meekly enough, and put aside her wild reproaches as best we 
might. What we did not like, and were determined to put a stop 
to, were her habits of surrounding herself with persons notoriously 
in the French interest and of corresponding with the Napoleon- 
ide. Our sense of irritation was brought to an acute point by 
the use that the Queen made of the time during which the 
English embassy was untenanted. We certainly had not spent 
and suffered and bled in order that Caroline should abuse the 
authority that we had preserved for her by committing the worst 
excesses of the government of Charles I. Accordingly, at his 
first interview, Bentinck demanded that the illegally imposed tax 
should be remitted, the exiled nobles recalled, and the British 
garrison admitted to Palermo. All his demands were refused, 
and he was ungraciously dismissed the presence. Bentinck said 
nothing, but left Sicily for London, and in December, 1811, 
returned with fresh instructions. In January, 1812, he had 
another interview with the Queen, who maintained her inflexible 
demeanour and informed Lord William that she had not the 
slightest need for English troops, and that she was perfectly 
capable of defending her kingdom without us. 

In private life a person of this strength of mind, who resolutely 
insists on the importance of himself and his views, and the in- 
significance of everybody else’s, who accepts everything and 
repudiates every obligation—such a person is certain to achieve 
a considerable success. In public life things are rather different ; 
but it is still a very strong position to take up. The Queen knew, 
for instance, that we could not afford to withdraw our troops and 
ships, and she thought that she was safe in defying us to do so. 
At the moment Bentinck appeared to be defeated ; but he was skil- 
ful in affairs of this kind, and there was a weak spot in Caroline’s 
apparently impregnable position—she had forgotten the King. 

When driven from the Queen’s presence Bentinck searched for 
the King, found him at one of his hunting-lodges, and had an 
interview with him, What passed nobody knows; but the next 
day Bentinck drove back to Palermo with Ferdinand, who looked 
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rather pale. They had an interview with the Queen, the parti- 
culars of which have never been divulged; but the next day the 
King and the Queen left Palermo, and from that day forward 
Bentinck reigned undisturbed. 

Bentinck has been charged with intending to annex Sicily. 
Even if he had not expressly repudiated the idea, the scheme is 
so contrary to Whig tradition in general and Lord William’s 
character in particular that we need not consider it. His actual 
aim was plain and noble. He desired so to rule Sicily that the 
island should be a model of government for all Italy—a model, a 
source of regeneration, and a centre of unity. He wished to show 
that Italians were capable of self-government, of grasping the 
ideal of United Italy, and of prospering peacefully under their 
own laws. 

It was a hard task; but the Bentincks have always liked hard 
work, and there were points in his favour. The nobles were 
almost all on his side. They had begun to see that rents were 
more promptly paid under a good government than under a bad 
one, and that it would be an advantage to dispense with the 
necessity of paying blackmail to brigands. The English, as we 
have seen, were far from unpopular with the mass of the people, 
and the King had never swerved from his attitude of somewhat 
languid approval of the English measures. He was not very 
heartily on our side, but he never gave the slightest encourage- 
ment to anybody else. The Crown Prince carried on the 
government. He was not a man of powerful mind, but he was 
supported by Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, and afterwards 
King of the French, who had married the Prince's sister and was 
heart and soul on Lord William’s side. Against us was the 
Queen, who could not have hated us more bitterly had she been 
a Bonaparte instead of a Hapsburg married to a Bourbon. 

The unification of Italy was the goal towards which Lord 
William Bentinck was striving. He was supported by the 
Sicilian nobles, who openly admitted that Italy had no chance 
except under British guidance, and he was supported by public 
opinion outside Italy. But, with all his vigour and sagacity, 
Bentinck was the last man to achieve anything important in that 
direction. He was active, honest and serious; but he had no 
lightness of touch and no imagination. His victory over the 
Queen probably did him more harm than good in the eyes of the 
populace, who were quite incapable of following the real course 
that affairs had taken, and who could only see in their Queen 
a badly-treated woman. With a certain impatience and arrogance 
of temper that was characteristic of the Whig noble, Bentinck 
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cared nothing for public opinion—especially the public opinion of 
Sicilians ; nevertheless it harmed him, as the Queen had probably 
ealculated, for she played the martyr very effectively. 

And besides the Queen, Bentinck had in another way a rival in 
Murat, who was also dreaming of the unification of Italy. Murat 
was a hard worker and an honest man. He did not lack intelli- 
gence, and he possessed other qualities which stood him in good 
stead. ‘‘Le Roi Franconi” had an eye for effect and a fondness 
for display which served him (especially with the Neapolitans) 
far better than all Bentinck’s sober qualities could have done. 
As an Englishman, a Whig, and a noble, Bentinck could not 
bring himself to look on Murat except as a mountebank. He 
regarded the King’s posing and theatrical get-up with the 
contempt he would show to an Englishman who should be guilty 
of such extravagances; and he thereby showed the limitations of 
his intelligence, for such contempt was ignorant and stupid. He 
would never speak of the King except as “ Murat” or “ the person 
now exercising the government of Naples,” and in conversation— 
for conversations there had to be—he avoided calling him any- 
thing but “ Monseigneur.” 

It was one of the most detestable features of Napoleon’s 
character—a feature that points more clearly than any other to 
the lowness of his origin—that he would trust nobody, and could 
not endure that anybody about him should show any signs of 
originality or independence. As if to forestall any efforts at 
independence he was perpetually interfering, and interfering 
with no object except to make people feel his authority. He 
loved to humiliate men, to disoblige them, to put them in 
awkward places. 

With Murat he went too far. Murat was extremely gratified 
at being made a king, and would have done anything in reason to 
show his gratitude and loyalty. But he was by nature eager and 
sanguine, and he took a genuine and not ignoble pleasure in 
promoting the welfare of his kingdom. He was not a drudge like 
his predecessor, Joseph Bonaparte, and the exactions and unjust 
treatment that he had to endure from the Emperor exasperated him. 
He was too keen a soldier to decline the command of the cavalry 
in the Russian campaign, and on returning to his capital when 
the Grand Army was in straits he was received by the Neapolitans 
with transports of enthusiasm. But he had learnt too much 
about his brother-in-law’s intentions to subside into his former 
relations with France. He now resolved to put himself at the 
head of the Italian states, and to act in Italy, in Austria’s interest, 
as the head of an Italian Confederation. This would never do for 
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Napoleon, and he despatched Fouché to Naples with the offer of 
the two lordships of Ancona and Fermo if only Murat would 
remain faithful to the French Imperial idea. But two petty 
lordships were nothing to the man who was dreaming of a United 
Italy, and Murat would say nothing reassuring. Besides, he had 
seen something of the Emperor’s favours, and knew that he 
expected great returns for them. Napoleon was a hard and an 
austere man, and Murat felt that the Emperor of Austria would 
be a much more accommodating ally. 

With Murat in this temper Bentinck saw that he could no 
longer be ignored. The Emperor was plainly failing, and the 
future of Italy might depend a good deal on the de facto King of 
Naples; so the British envoy at the Court of the de jwre King 
threw out pouwrparlers. They came to nothing, for Bentinck 
would yield nothing, and on the 11th of January, 1814, the King of 
Naples and the Emperor of Austria entered into a treaty whereby 
they mutually guaranteed each other’s Italian dominions. The 
Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold was conferred on Murat, and 
he might now have considered his throne fairly secure. He had 
undertaken to acknowledge Ferdinand as King of Sicily, and to 
leave him undisturbed in the possession of the island; all that 
was needed was that Bentinck should, on his side, acknowledge 
Joachim as King of Naples. 

But the envoy’s rigid mind could not bend so far out of the 
lines leid down for him by the English policy of uncompromising 
hostility to Napoleon and the Napoleonide. One observes the 
result with something like regret. No doubt a powerful dynasty 
on the throne of Naples would have been an obstacle to the rise 
of the House of Savoy, so we must regard Murat’s failure with 
equanimity. But the contrast between Ferdinand and Murat 
was so overwhelmingly to Murat’s advantage, that as one reads 
the exciting narrative of the years 1814-1815 in Italy one feels 
something like aversion for Bentinck’s cold and unbending 
hostility to King Joachim. It is not to be counted for much that 
the King was popular with the Neapolitans, for they received all 
their kings and queens—Joseph, Ferdinand or Joachim, Caroline 
of Hapsburg or Caroline Bonaparte—with the same transports 
of enthusiasm, and forgot them with the same rapidity. But 
the man was kingly, brilliant and daring, with winning manners 
and a kind heart. A mighty soldier he was yet—in civil life, 
a hard worker; and, far from being the mere swaggerer he has 
been too often accounted, he tock a pride in mastering details, 
often humdrum details, and cheerfully reduced his brilliant Court 
when he found that he could not otherwise balance his budget. 
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The miserable trifler who called himself King of Naples, and who 
spent the hours pottering over his fishing-tackle, or philandering, 
at the age of sixty-four, with Lucia Migliaccio, cuts a pitiful 
figure beside him. An event that happened in the autumn of 
1814 showed the two men in such a glaring contrast that, had 
there been any public opinion worth considering, it could not 
have failed to redound to Murat’s great advantage. 

In the summer of 1813 Queen Caroline made up her mind 
to leave Sicily and return to Vienna. It was a relief to every- 
body, for her part was played, and her continued presence 
caused general disquietude. She has been assailed by the French 
with unworthy spite, and defended by the Austrians with 
undiscriminating ardour. In truth she was a strong character. 
Against her private life there is little to be said; she was an 
excellent mother and a good if overmasterful wife. Her intellect 
was strong but narrow. She had a clear idea of how a queen 
should bear herself, and she acted up to it; but in the dependent 
circumstances of her later years her Hapsburg pride made her 
somewhat ridiculous. Misfortune affected her unfavourably. It 
brought out her immoderate love of power—which showed, during 
her residence at Palermo, as nothing more dignified than a love 
of meddling. Many worse women have cut a better figure 
and handed down a better name. To Portici there came in 
September, 1814, a courier from Trieste bearing the news that 
a fortnight earlier Caroline of Hapsburg, who had long ceased 
to reign, had at last ceased to live. Caroline Bonaparte and 
her husband, King Joachim, who were conducting a brilliant Court 
festival, immediately closed the festivities and wore mourning 
for the unhappy Queen. Notso Ferdinand. The proper notices 
were by his orders inserted in the Gazette, but two months after 
the death of the Queen the King married Lucia Migliaccio, created, 
on her promotion, Princess of Partanna. 

But neither Murat’s bearing nor Ferdinand’s appear to have 
had much effect on public opinion. Murat redoubled his attentions 
to the English, whose goodwill he was most anxious to conciliate, 
But Bentinck was not to be propitiated. War to the knife against 
the Bonapartes had been proclaimed by England, and we were 
as little prepared to see Italy united under the leadership of 
Murat as under the leadership of Napoleon. Nothing stood 
in the way of these two grandiose schemes except the English 
occupation of Sicily—the House of Savoy might remember that. 
But Murat struggled on. He was attentive to Ferdinand 
pursuant to his plan of recognising him as King of Sicily; and 
he worked hard to gain some real support for himself from the 
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slippery affections of his subjects. It was in vain. On the Ist of 
November, 1814, the Congress of Vienna was opened, and when 
Murat’s plenipotentiaries were refused admission he must have 
felt that the game was over. In spite of his Austrian alliance 
and his Grand Cross of the Order of Leopold, he was not to be 
recognised as King of Naples. We need not trace the distressing 
history of the next few months. On the 3rd of June, 1815, 
Ferdinand re-entered his capital after an absence of nine years 
and a half amidst thunders of acclamations from his faithful 
subjects. The Neapolitans accorded to Ferdinand and the 
Princess Partanna the same welcome that they had accorded 
forty-five years before to Ferdinand and the daughter of Maria 
Theresa. It was a welcome neither more nor less enthusiastic 
than that accorded to Joseph Bonaparte and his wife, née Clary, 
and afterwards to Joachim Murat and his wife, the daughter of 
M. Bonaparte of Ajaccio. It was all one to the Neapolitans 
provided that the weather was fine. 

It is one of life’s little ironies that it fell to Ferdinand’s lot to 
settle the fate of Murat. For once the King was prompt; there 
was no delay in signing the death-warrant. For what was 
Murat to the king? Nobody at all ; he was not even hof-fahig— 
from the Bourbon point of view. So Murat died, and Ferdinand 
reigned in his stead, ruling over a people to whom, it must be 
admitted, he was admirably suited. 


Note.—A’Court relieved Bentinck at the Palermo Embassy on the 
11th of July, 1814. On the 26th of the same month Lord William quitted 
Sicily, and was followed by the British garrison. 





Sn Yarrow Ways. 


We were standing, Osgood and I, on the platform of a little 
country station. It was high up among the bleak, barren hills, 
but we had been all day down in one of the sheltered combes that 
lead to the sea, It had been a perfect time; sunshine over the 
fair land and sparkling water, and sunshine in our hearts. 

We had a glimpse of the sea away in the distance, with the 
sun setting in golden splendour behind a purple Lundy. A 
tender glow transformed the rugged hills into beauty. We felt 
almost pagan in our worship of Nature, and a black-coated figure 
walking pompously on the platform jarred on us. 

“What a type of the meaner form of Dissent!” said my 
companion. 

It was certainly not a prepossessing countenance ; it radiated 
smugness. The very walk of the man was self-conscious. Osgood 
continued — 

“You can imagine his thinking within himself, ‘Am I not an 
authority upon matters spiritual, and do I not look the part, with 
my fine presence, my fine black beard, and my fine rubicund 
face ?’” 

“He’s an altogether sickening creature,” I answered. ‘Don’t 
let us look at him, or he will spoil the taste of our lovely day.” 

We were young then, and youth is always intolerant. Especi- 
ally does it wage war against the unpicturesque failings and even 
virtues of its fellow-men. A vice that gathers some romance and 
splendour about it can be condoned, but the lesser, meaner faults 
of character are given no quarter. 

Later we learned something of this man’s life. It was only 
one of the many lessons the years bring, showing the pathos that 
clings even to those lives that in our intolerant youth we deem 
beyond the pale of all interest and sympathy. 
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IN NARROW WAYS. 


I, 


Tue Reverend Pascal Maunder ministered to the spiritual needs 
of about a hundred people in the hamlet of Bleakdown. He was 
one of the evangelist ministers supported by the larger churches 
of the denomination, and his salary was forty pounds a year. He 
could hardly be said to be “ passing rich” on this sum, although 
his appearance betokened a certain prosperity of condition. He 
was so inflated with the pride of being one in authority that hard 
fare had little effect upon him. Then, too, he had a heritage of 
healthy peasant blood that would carry him uninjured through 
many physical privations. He would have made a very good 
mason, like his father before him, if he had not hankered to be a 
teacher of others. The father was one of Nature’s gentlemen. 
The son despised Nature, and studied the art of gentlemanly 
behaviour. The result was a religious snob. 

There was something rather touching about Mrs. Pascal 
Maunder. She believed in her husband implicitly, and was 
proud of what she considered his superior manner, and she had 
grown worn and old before her time, slaving to keep up the 
appearance that their position demanded. Sometimes she thought 
she might have been happier if they had remained in the lowly 
station they held at the time of their marriage, in which case it 
would have been her pride and her duty to do her own cooking, 
washing, and scrubbing, and not her shame, as it now was, and a 
deed to be accomplished by stealth. But these thoughts she put 
away from her as unworthy, and tried to take comfort as she 
looked at her husband and saw that, thanks to her care and 
unceasing toil, his glossy coat and spotless linen made him 
appear the equal of his more prosperous brother ministers. With 
these good men the Reverend Pascal Maunder was not a favourite. 
He seemed to have the knack of trampling on their pet theories 
or in some fashion rubbing them the wrong way, yet in his self- 
satisfaction was sublimely unconscious of having done anything 
to make himself objectionable. The feeling was growing amongst 
them that he must be got rid of from that part of the country, 
and steps were soon to be taken to that end. Meanwhile the 
little family in the cottage manse went on their way all un- 
conscious of the blow that was impending. 

The two daughters were assistant-teachers in the board school, 
and, being bright, clever girls, would no doubt in time become 
fully qualified to earn their own living. Rhoda followed her 
mother’s lead in loyalty to the head of the house. Maggie was 
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only fourteen, but she was no longer in awe of her father’s 
impressive manner, and an occasional keen remark sometimes 
made Pascal Maunder a little uneasy lest there should be a gap 
in his circle of home admirers. 

He had just returned from a visit to a minister in a neigh- 
bouring village. 

“Surely, my deah, at this hour, all—er—necessary domestic 
work should be finished.” 

He fondly thought that the suppression of all “r’s” and an 
occasional stammer gave him a fine manner of speech in distinc- 
tion to the broad vernacular indulged in by his flock. 

Mrs. Maunder was ironing in the kitchen. She had hoped to 
have finished before her husband’s return, but fine starched linen 
is not a thing to be dealt lightly with or hurried over, so eight 
o'clock found her still hard at work. Maggie was helping her, 
while Rhoda was at the chapel teaching the choir some special 
hymns for the harvest services, which were being held late this 
year. 

The minister sank into a shabby armchair on one side of the 
fire. This corner of the room was devoted to him, and was 
furnished with a piece of carpet, a writing-table, and a small shelf 
for books. The resources of the establishment did not often 
allow of a second fire, so when the weather grew chilly all 
necessary study and preparation had to be carried on in this 
living-room of the house. Perhaps, therefore, it was not sur- 
prising that Pascal Maunder usually trusted to the inspiration of 
the moment for his discourses, and that they were not quite what 
one might term an intellectual treat. 

“Williams is a good man in his way,” he continued, as the 
women hastily removed all traces of laundry-work, “but he 
makes one great mistake. He does not stand sufficiently on his 
dignity as minister of the Gospel. He puts up with all kinds 
of treatment from his people, and really, from his manner, you 
would think he did not notice it.” 

“Perhaps that is more dignified than to be always fussing,” 
suggested Maggie. 

Her father did not deign to notice such a trivial remark. 

“His character is weak; it has no backbone. I tried to give 
him some good advice, but I am afraid it was wasted. All the 
time he looked absent, and kept glancing at and fingering a pile 
of German books near him. IfI did not know it must be a treat 
for the poor man to converse sometimes with an intellectual 
equal, I might really have fancied he was in a hurry to get back 
to his metaphysical studies.” 


Sa3 
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“T should think it would be a little difficult for him to find 
his intellectual equal in this neighbourhood,” murmured his 
daughter. 

“ Maggie, dear, run and fetch my work from the front parlour,” 
said the mother, anxious to avert a domestic breeze. 

“That child has too many opinions for her age,” said her father 
irritably. 

“Was there any talk of the Union meetings?” said Mrs, 
Maunder. 

“Yes, my dear, and one thing Williams said surprised me very 
much. He actually advised me to try to conciliate Mr. Ellis, and 
to manage to have an interview with him during the next week, 
for the purpose of coming to a better understanding than that 
which exists between us at present. I told him nothing should 
induce me to act on such unworthy advice. Why, that man has 
treated me shamefully. He comes here and gives his orders, and 
seems to expect me to grovel before him; but I think he has 
found out that I’m not going to submit to such a state of things.” 

“Still, dear, he is in a measure responsible for the cause here, 
is he not? And I think you might agree with him in some 
matters, and not oppose him on those points on which your 
opinions realiy do not differ very much.” 

“My dear Mary, you must allow me to know my own business. 
If I gave in to him in one particular he would ride over me 
rough-shod.” 

“ But, Pascal, 1 am so afraid he may do you some harm if you 
make him your enemy.” 

“What poor-spirited creatures you women are!” said the 
minister. He was not angry, but smiled indulgently as he added, 
“It is a good thing you have a man to look after your interests. 
And I flatter myself he must be clever indeed who can get the 
better of me. Iam not of the nature of men like Williams, who 
allow themselves to be down-trodden with impunity.” 


Il. 


Tue choir-practice was proceeding with a fair amount of energy- 
Rhoda sat at the American organ, and brought sweet tones from 
it in spite of its limitations, for she was a born musician, and had 
made the most of the little training that had fallen to her lot. 
And she had the gift of drawing, not only from the instrument, 
but from the rough natures of those around her, all the music of 
which they were capable. She was only seventeen, and very 
small and gentle, yet she could win instant obedience from the 
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most refractory member of her choir, although her little company 
of singers by no means escaped the proverbial quarrelsome 
character of their profession. 

On this particular evening, however, all the preliminary dis- 
turbances had been quickly settled. The leading treble had, 
indeed, been about to flounce out of the chapel in a huff when she 
saw her place occupied by an outsider who had consented to help 
on this special occasion. But Rhoda, with a smile, pointed toa 
chair by her side, hinting that she should be glad to have her 
close at hand to appeal to in any musical difficulty. The leading 
treble dropped into her appointed place vanquished and mollified. 
A so-called bass, with the faintest buzz of a voice, was pleased to 
be offended because a solo was allotted to a really good singer, 
and announced his intention of leaving if ‘‘ folks as had just come 
in was to be put avore them as had sung a matter of twenty 
year!” Rhoda said firmly, “I arrange the solos for the voices 
that will suit them best. We must think of our listeners, and 
not of our own little personal feelings.” But she smiled so 
‘beguilingly at the offended one as she said it, that he felt as if he 
were receiving an apology instead of a rebuke, and was quite 
satisfied. 

After this peace had fallen, and matters proceeded smoothly. 


Rhoda’s clear voice was ringing through the almost empty 
building, showing the trebles how to sing with expression :— 


“The spring’s sweet influence, Lord, was thine, 
The seasons know thy call; 
Thou mad’st the summer sun to shine, 
The summer dews to fall.” 


At this moment the door atthe farther end of the chapel 
‘was opened softly. The new-comer waited until Rhoda's voice 
had died away, then came forward and took his place among 
the singers. It was Walter Ellis, a son of the man against 
whom Rhoda’s father was even at this moment haranguing. He 
had been in the habit of coming over occasionally from Torcombe, 
three miles distant, to help with the practices, as he had a good 
tenor voice and a thorough knowledge of music. Of late he 
had become very regular in this good work, and there were 
_ who said it was not merely a sense of duty which brought 

im. 

Rhoda did not look in his direction, but her colour heightened 
a little, and she gave her commands with less ease until she 
lost the feeling that he was watching her. This he was certainly 
doing. It was the great hour of the week to Walter Ellis. 
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This girl was so wonderful to him. Her simple little ways 
fascinated him, and held him entranced. He marvelled at her 
gentle tact and at the way she swayed to her will the rough 
men and women around her, and held the attention of the 
children. It was strange, he thought, that one so natural and 
girlish should be able to do this. And it was not that she 
commanded respect on account of her higher social position, 
as she sprang from the artisan class herself. She was one of 
them, although so different. It may be that in this unconscious 
oneness and sympathy with them lay the secret of her success. 

Rhoda and Walter left the chapel together. 

“You must not come out of your way to see me home,” she 
said; “I’m so used to these lanes, I don’t mind a bit going by 
myself.” 

She always found some little demur necessary. It was 
altogether out of her range of thought that he should find her 
wonderful. To herself she was so very ordinary. And she did 
not like to take advantage of his kindness and accept his escort 
as a matter of course. In her estimation he—the son of a 
popular minister—was so far above the poor little assistant 
mistress at the board school. 

“Of course if you would rather not have me——” he began, 
but her hurried, soft disclaimer satisfied him. 

“Give me your music,” he said, and in parting with it one 
little hand got left behind as well. So they walked on together 
in the chill October evening, and their hearts thrilled to one 
another, but they spoke scarcely at all. 

Soon the light from the kitchen window of the manse 
streamed across the road. 

“ Will you come in?” suggested Rhoda, in a conflict between 
shyness and hospitality. 

“Not now. I’ve got this to think about all the way home,” and 
her hand was held tightly for an instant before it was released. 

“ Good-night, dear.” 

Rhoda had no distinct thought of anything as she entered 
the house. Only her whole being was aglow with the dawn of 
something new and strange she could hardly yet understand. 
Her flower-like face was radiant as she stood framed in the 
doorway with the lamp-light falling on her. Then suddenly 
there was a change. The gladness faded, and she looked wistful 
and rather afraid as these words fell from her father’s lips :— 

“Yes, Ellis is my enemy, I know. He hates me because I 
do not look upon him as my superior, but I shall do nothing to 
conciliate him. He may do his worst.” 
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Il. 


Mr. Exuis was one of the most popular men in Torcombe. His 
eloquence attracted crowds of the visitors who thronged the 
place in the summer season, and his genial manner made him 
a favourite with his fellow-townsmen, not excepting the clergy 
and the ministers of other denominations with whom he worked. 
amicably in many schemes for social improvement. He was 
a good man, and would not wittingly act with injustice towards 
anyone. But we have seen that he was eloquent, and a man 
may sometimes be eloquent enough to talk over his own 
conscience. 

Pascal Maunder had been a thorn in his flesh for many years. 
The evangelist’s objectionable manner and airs of superiority 
grated upon his fastidious taste, for the Torcombe pastor was a 
gentleman by birth, and prided himself upon the fact. In many 
matters connected with the chapel at Bleakdown their wills had 
clashed. Mr. Ellis was not an overbearing man as a rule, but 
in this case he had tried to carry some of his measures with a 
high hand and had failed. In his failure lay the secret of his 
bitterness, and also in the knowledge that the people in the 
little hamlet, with the exception of one or two farmers, sided 
with their minister. The other members were among the very 
poor and ignorant ; farm-labourers for the most part, whose brains 
were dulled by incessant toil, and who found Pascal Maunder’s 
ministry entirely suited to their needs, and his kindness and 
trouble when sickness came upon them of far more value than 
his sermons. It may be wondered how help could be given from 
such small means; but perhaps it is only the poor who can 
effectually relieve the poor. They know the value of those 
crumbs of help so often overlooked by the rich, and they give 
them. 

There was now an added reason why Mr. Ellis should wish 
to remove his neighbour to another part of the country. Rumour 
said that Walter, his eldest son, looked with favour upon Pascal 
Maunder’s daughter. This did not at all suit the Torcombe 
minister's views, though he was too astute a man to show any 
open opposition to a scheme that might probably come to nothing 
of itself. But the girl’s absence would be a point gained in his 
favour, and Mr. Eliis became more than ever convinced that the 
cause of good would be advanced by the removal of the Maunders 
from Bleakdown. It must be remembered that he was not alone 
in this opinion. All the more influential ministers who were on 
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the committee that managed these matters agreed with him, 
and there was no reason why there should be any difficulty in 
dealing with the case. The only unpleasantness likely to occur 
would be from Pascal Maunder himself, who might resent being 
dismissed in this summary fashion. 

It was the morning after the choir-practice that the thunder- 
bolt fell, and for once the minister of Bleakdown was startled 
out of his customary affectation of manner. 

“A letter from Ellis,” he remarked, as he drew near the 
breakfast-table. He was later than usual, and Rhoda and 
Maggie had already departed to their school duties. 

“My dear, I will ask a blessing first, as his letters are apt to 
damp the spirit of gratitude.” 

Presently, as he glanced over its contents, he uttered an 
exclamation, and his face changed suddenly from its usual 
smiling complacency. He looked white and haggard. 

“ What is it?” said his wife, starting from her seat in alarm 
at his appearance. 

“ Ruin!” he answered, and flung the letter at her. 

Poor soul, she could scarcely take in the sense, although she 
read the words over and over again, and looked from them to 
her husband in a dazed and helpless fashion. 


“ Dear Sir,”—it ran— There has long been a feeling amongst 
some members of the committee that a change of ministry would 
be for the spiritual welfare of the church at Bleakdown. Asa 
friend I should advise you to send in your resignation before 
the Union meetings, on which occasion this matter will be 
brought forward—Yours faithfully, 


“R. M. Exus.” 

“And he calls himself a Christian!” said Pascal Maunder 
bitterly, as he rose and paced up and down the little kitchen. 
“T say he is a heartless devil!” 

“Qh! hush, dear, hush!” murmured his wiie, putting her 
hand on his arm ; “ remember your calling!” 

“Calling!” he retorted, “soon I shall have none but that 
ofa beggar. And you madden me, standing there like a stick, 
and rebuking me for my just anger.” 

She shrank away as if he had given her a blow. He dropped 
into a chair and covered his face with his bands. 

“Mary, don’t go!” he cried. “Oh, my dear, my dear, I 
must have been out of my senses to speak to you like that.” 

She came at once and knelt by him and put her arms about 
him, and they wept together. 

“Dear Pascal, have faith in God,” she said. “Such a sudden 
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blow has unmanned you, but presently you will be brave, and 
we will face the difficulty together.” 

“What have I done that they should treat me like this?” 
he sald. “I have served my people faithfully, and not spared 
myself. And now to be cast aside and left to starve! Oh! 
Mary, it is hard!” 

“You can take a charge somewhere else, Pascal.” 

“And how are we to live in the meantime? You know it 
takes months, sometimes years, to get into work again. And in 
these days, when every little village church that needs a pastor 
has a crowd of applicants among the younger men, the end may 
be total failure.” 

“They cannot make you resign, can they ?” 

“No, but they may give me notice to quit, and that would be 
intensely mortifying to my pride. I shall go at once and see 
Williams,” said the minister, with sudden resolve. “I am sure 
he will give me his help. He is a very feeling-hearted man, 
and has known the pinch of poverty himself. There is no one 
else, as the rich and influential members of the committee will 
be certain to side with Ellis.” 

It was not only his fear for the future that made the blow 
such a heavy one, but it was also a downfall for Pascal Maunder’s 
pride to find that he was no longer as great in the esteem of 
others as he was in his own. It was a little surprising that he 
should immediately fly for help to a man he had only the day 
before designated a weak character. Trouble must have in- 
stinctively taught him on whom he could safely rely. 


IV. 


In the evening the little family at the manse could scarcely 
believe that this anxiety was only of one day’s duration. The 
sense of impending evil was so familiar to them, it seemed as if 
they must have dwelt with it all their lives. 

The minister had recovered some of his self-confidence since 
his interview with his friend. 

“ Williams is a good fellow,” he said. “He sympathised with 
me and entered into my feelings. He said they could not with 
justice turn me off, and he has promised to use all his influence 
in my behalf.” 

There was no complaint of weakness of character or absence 
of mind now. Felix Williams might seem absorbed in his books 
if trivial talk were going on, but a brother’s need would instantly 
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command all his intelligence, and his wits would be on the alert 
to think of the best way to help. 

Maggie was up in arms against the whole race of ministers and 
their belongings. Even her own family did not escape their 
share of sharp comment. She could not imagine, for her 
part, why men crowded into such a profession when they might 
choose a useful trade. Breaking stones would be preferable. 
Roads wanted mending badly enough in their neighbourhood 
at any rate, and if people would do that, instead of pointing 
out the road to heaven which nobody cared to take, it might 
be better. 

“Maggie, dear, it is scarcely a time to be flippant,” said her 
mother wearily. Mrs. Maunder’s face was worn into an habitual 
sadness by constant daily cares. The present trouble made 
a scarcely perceptible deepening of the shadow. 

Rhoda seemed dazed by the sudden change in her outlook on 
life. She slipped out like a little grey ghost into the dusky lanes, 
and tried to shape her thoughts into some guide for her future 
conduct. 

“JT must never let him know that I care for him,” she said to 
herself, and at the same moment gave a glad little cry, for 
Walter stood before her. 

“T have been waiting here on the chance of your coming out,” 
he said. ‘There seemed such a lot to say that there wasn’t time 
for yesterday.” 

But although he had so much to tell her he was tongue-tied 
now the girl stood before him. He turned and looked over the 
gate where he had been watching the moon rise above a belt of 
firs as he waited for her. She, too, leant against the bars, for 
she was trembling with the conflict in her heart. 

“ Rhoda!” he said passionately, and she turned and looked up 
at him, the moonlight falling on her pale face and wistful eyes. 

He stooped, and, laying a hand on each shoulder, kissed her 
twice, full on the lips. 

She dropped her face into her hands and cried bitterly. 

“ What a clumsy brute Iam!” he said. “I meant to ask you 
a lot of things before I did that. But you understand, dear, 
don’t you? Rhoda, dear, we are lovers, you know,” and he 
tried to draw her to him. 

“Oh, no, no, no—you mustn’t!” she cried. 

“T suppose I’ve begun the wrong end,” he said ruefully. “I 
ought to have asked you to marry me and all that first, but we 
seemed to understand one another so well without words yesterday, 
and I always was an idiot at saying things.” 
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“Oh! it wasn’t that,” she said, steadying her voice with 
difficulty, “ but I ought never to have let you kiss me.” The 
moonlight showed that she blushed divinely. 

“T really don’t think that you could help it,” he said. 

“No, but I didn’t mind,” she confessed in a whisper, and a 
quaint little ashamed smile broke through her tears. 

“Why, Rhoda, that shows that you belong to me,” he cried, 
and bent forward to claim another proof. 

But she drew back firmly this time 

“Oh! Walter, that is what I can never do, and it makes me 
miserable.” Her voice broke again, but with an effort she kept 
back the tears. ‘Good-bye,’ she whispered, and before he 
realized it she had left him. 

Walter’s mood was not enviable as he tramped home through 
the muddy lanes. One minute he vowed he would never have 
anything to do with such contradictory perplexing creatures as 
women. The next he thought how adorable this particular one 
looked when that smile came and chased away the tears. 

Poor little Rhoda! Her interview with her lover had been so 
different from what she had intended. She had made up her 
mind to keep from him altogether the fact that she loved him, 
but she had been taken by surprise, and was really too much 
of a child to hide her feelings. She reproached herself for 
her weakness, and yet, in spite of the apparent hopelessness of 
her love, and of the shadow that brooded over her home, there 
was @ little dancing glow in her heart that refused to die out, 
and the flame that fed it was the thought of her lover’s first 
kiss, 


Vy. 


Tue Union meetings were being held in the chapel of which 
Felix Williams was pastor. Not many of his persuasion had 
discovered that this quiet man, who, on ordinary occasions, was 
so meek and retiring, was in reality possessed of a cultured mind 
and a keen intellect that might, if he chose, enable him to take 
a much more lucrative position. And what was infinitely rarer 
was his Christlike spirit, so humble and willing to accept the 
lowest place in the estimation of his fellow-men, so bold in 
fighting for the cause of the weak and oppressed. 

The eventful day had arrived which was to decide the fate of 
the Reverend Pascal Maunder. He had appeared at the morning 
meetings, self-confident, pompous and affected as usual, and had 
been especially patronising to the members of the committee 
whose vote would presently mean so much to him. This had 
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not inclined them in his favour ; but if they could have looked in 
on him during the course of their discussion, their contempt 
might have been changed into pity. 

He was left in the pastor’s study while his case was being 
heard in the vestry. Mrs. Williams was with him. She was 
a tender, sympathetic little woman, and although she had once 
almost hated this man for his contemptuous manner to her 
husband, her heart ached for him now in his trouble. He sat 
opposite her with a white, strained face, and great tears fell, 
and sobs broke from him in his distress of mind. Mrs. Williams 
cried, too," with sympathy. 

“Oh! Mr. Maunder, take comfort,” she said. ‘“ My husband 
is determined you shall have justice, and I know he will do his 
utmost to gain your cause.” 

“God bless you both for your goodness!” he said in a broken 
voice. The last rag of affectation had fallen from him in this 
strait. “ But think what his failure would mean to me! My 
home broken up, my children thrown out of employment, my 
wife and myself beggars!” 

His eyes closed, and his trembling lips moved in prayer. Two 
hours, that seemed interminable to Mrs. Williams, passed, and 
still the discussion dragged on. At last she could bear it no 
longer. She crept to the vestry door and listened. It was an 
unpardonable act, of course, but her husband’s voice drew her 
there, and what woman could withstand that? 

“As I have already pointed out, my brothers, the removal of 
this man from his pastorate means ruin to him. At his age it 
will be almost impossible for him to get another charge. Is he 
then to starve? He has spent the better part of his life in the 
service of our cause, and is he to be turned adrift for an utterly 
unworthy reason? His whole life must have been a struggle. 
How many of you gentlemen could live upon forty pounds a year, 
even without the claims of wife and daughters upon you? Is 
there one among you who has suffered from the pinch of poverty, 
who has ever known what it is to be hungry? I have, my friends, 
so I realize,as you may not, what a dreary doom you are pre- 
paring for this man. I have faced it myself when alone, but I 
doubt if I could do so now with the thought of wife and child to 
share my sufferings. 

“Tf his ministry were injurious to the cause I would not plead 
thus earnestly, but I have been among his people, and with two 
exceptions find that they have only praise for their pastor. For 
what reason, therefore, is he to be removed? Oh! my brethren, 
Zam almost.ashamed to state it. It isso paltry, and shows our 
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poor human nature to be fallen very far below the great example 
of our Divine Master. I ask forgiveness if I should seem to have 
forgotten the respect due to those who are older and wiser than 
I am; but, mark you, I am only making an accusation against 
you which is also true against myself. We find this man to be 
personally distasteful to us. His little mannerisms and affecta- 
tions offend our sense of the fitness of things, and these outward 
deficiencies so blind us to the good in his nature, that we are 
ready to commit an act of injustice, and punish him for what 
may be not much more his fault than the colour of his hair 
and eyes. 

“Oh! my friends, if he has offended any of us, shall we not 
forgive him as we hope for Christ’s forgiveness for our many 
greater sins? Shall we not remember his patient toil among the 
ignorant and poor, his wife’s tender watchfulness by many a sick 
bed, and the fair hopes of the two young maidens who are just 
beginning life? Will you be the means, my brothers, of making 
these things memories of the past, instead of a present means 
of good to many souls ?” 

There was a pause and a buzz of mingled approval and 
disapproval, and Mrs. Williams hurried away to continue the 
task of comforting her guest. In her opinion his case was won. 
She could not imagine a hardness of heart that could withstand 
her husband's pleading. 

Presently he returned, and his face scarcely looked like good 
news. 

“Tell us quickly,” said his wife, while Pascal Maunder started 
forward eagerly. He looked as if he could bear the suspense 
no longer. 

“T could have wished for a more gracious errand,” said Felix 
Williams sadly. 

“Ts it dismissal ?” groaned the minister. 

“No, my friend, it is not as badas that. But it seems that 
the funds of the Parent Society are in a low state at present, 
and it is necessary to cut down expenses as much as possible. 
The argument was that a young, unmarried man would accept 
the charge for thirty pounds a year, and I am authorised to ask 
if you will agree to take this reduced salary.” 

“Thankfully,” said the poor man; “at any rate it will stand 
between us and actual want.” 

“T am bitterly disappointed that my pleading was not more 
successful,” said Mr. Williams. 

“Nevertheless you have rescued a brother from despair,” was. 
the grateful response. “May God reward you and your dear 
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wife, and may He never leave you without a friend as faithful as 
you have been to me this day!” 

So the family in the little manse at Bleakdown settled again 
to a life of comparative peace after the storm that had threatened 
it. It is true that the struggle would be even harder than before. 
The Reverend Pascal Maunder’s coats would have to be worn in 
the green stage which he abhorred, and his wife’s most minute 
stitches would be needed to hide the frayed ends of his cuffs, 
The lines deepening on Mrs. Maunder’s face and her fast silvering 
hair would give evidence of much anxious thought, but the young 
life in the home, and the fresh hope and energy centring in the 
girls’ work and interests, would make it a wholesome, happy place 
in spite of its poverty. 


Mary Hartier. 





Kingsley-land. 


Awona the many spots in England made sacred by the power of 
tradition and association, none is more prominently and per- 
manently interesting than that of the little North Devon town 
of Bideford. A halo of romance lingers about its hills; it isa 
land of legend and enchantment, the home of the pixies, the 
lurking-place of quaint tradition and old-world superstition. We 
feel in its very atmosphere the aroma of Armada days; the 
sea-folk that loiter about its quays might just have hailed from 
El Dorado, flushed with the spoil of Spanish galleons and deeds 
of splendid arrogance upon the Main. Three hundred years have 
made but little impression on these hardy sons of the western 
Thule, and in them still throbs the blood of the grand old pirates 
of Elizabeth’s days. 

When Plymouth was but a petty place, Bideford was one of 
the chief ports of the kingdom, the rival of London as an entrepét 
of commerce, and a vital centre of civilisation and enterprise. It 
furnished seven ships to fight the Armada; it carried on an 
extensive trade with Virginia and Carolina, as well as with 
Holland, France and the Mediterranean ; the Bideford merchants 
long enjoyed a great share of the American commerce, till, at the 
end of the eighteenth century, the War of Independence crippled 
its prosperity in this direction ; it sent twenty-eight vessels to 
the Newfoundland trade—a greater number than that of any 
other port in the kingdom, with the exceptions of London and 
Topsham ; and it is said that the burghers were “bolstered and 
blocked out of their own houses by the stock-fish casks which 
filled cellar, parlour and attic.” In the reign of Charles I. the 
merchants of Bideford traded in wool with Spain, and it was 
through this medium that, in 1646, the germs of the plague were 
imported into this country. 

Some of the greatest names in the history of English enter- 
prise are associated with Bideford and its neighbourhood. Gren- 
ville, Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Gilbert, Oxenham, Coffin, Monk 
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and many more have been, in a greater or less degree, connected 
with the life and energy of the little town. 

In its physical aspects, Bideford forms no unworthy stage for 
the deeds of splendid enterprise that have been enacted within its 
borders. There is something essentially Newlynesque, if one may 
use the term, in the character and appearance of both place and 
people; and should some belated Syntax, in search of the un- 
couthly sentimental, set up here the easel‘of a new brotherhood, 
the following would, we doubt not, soon be as numerous and 
important as that which now claims Mr. Stanhope Forbes as an 
exponent of its xsthetic views. The town is built upon the 
declivity of the hills that form the valley of the Torridge. 
“Above the town,” says the Shakespeare of this Devonshire 
Stratford, “the hills close in cushioned with deep oak woods, 
through which juts here and there a crag of fern-fringed slate ; 
below they lower and open more and more, in softly rounded 
knolls and fertile squares of red andfgreen, till they sink into the 
wide expanse of hazy flats, rich salt marshes and rolling sand- 
hills, where Torridge joins her sister Taw, and both together flow 
quietly towards the broad surges of the bar and the everlasting 
thunder of the long Atlantic swell.” 

The most remarkable characteristic of the town is the venerable 
bridge that rises from the shifting sands and spans, with four and 
twenty arches and a length of 677 feet, the broad tide-river that 
flows below. A hundred traditionsZcluster about this father of 
bridges. Its origin, its age, its history, are mere matters of 
conjecture, and, as is generally the case, superstition supplies the 
place of more reliable information. Invisible intelligences, it is 
said, selected the site, and thither o’ nights transported the 
material for its construction. An apparition appeared to Father 
Gurney, or Gornard, and directed him to search for a rock in the 
middle of the river which should and did afford a firm foundation 
for the bridge. It is further declared that the building was 
commenced by two maiden sisters, who, by spinning and teaching 
little children their art, raised the first piers. It is easy from 
this starting point to trace the evolution of the story that the 
foundations of the bridge are laid upon wool, and that the 
whole fabric shakes at the slightest step of a horse. Indulgences 
and benedictions were proclaimed to all those who should assist 
in the building. “All do not know,” says Kingsley, “ the occult 
powers which have advanced and animated the said wondrous 
bridge for now five hundred years, and made it the chief wonder, 
according to Prince and Fuller, of this fair land of Devon; being 
first an inspired bridge; a soul-saying bridge; an almsgiving 
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bridge ; an educational bridge; a sentient bridge; and last, but 
not least, a dinner-giving bridge.” 

Bideford is the centre and metropolis of Kingsley-land. When, 
in 1855, was published the stirring record of the lives of the 
Elizabethan heroes who gathered round Bideford as their home, 
the little white town became famous from one end of the kingdom 
to the other, and the influx of visitors was so great that increased 
accommodation soon became necessary. Accordingly, in a very 
short time, a new town sprung into existence about two and a 
half miles from Bideford, and, in honour of the celebrated 
romance to which it owed its existence, was christened Westward 
Ho! This is the most remarkable monument to creative genius 
that has been erected in modern times. We have heard of the 
city that “rose slowly to a music slowly breathed,” and here 
the legend is repeated, and to the lute of the new Amphion has 
arisen a new Thebes, whose pillars and capitals perpetuate the 
memory of the strain that gave it birth. The town, of course, 
possesses none of the antiquarian charm of Bideford, but many 
spots in its vicinity have been immortalised in the pages of the 
novel from which it derives its name. Northam Burrows, 
Braunton Burrows, Pebble Ridge—where is the lover of Kingsley 
to whom these names are not as familiar as household words ? 
Northam Burrows consists of a thousand acres of sand and turf, 
separated from the sea by the Pebble Ridge, “ where the surges 
of the bay have defeated their own fury by rolling up in the 
course of ages a rampart of grey boulder-stones, some two miles 
long, as cunningly carved and smoothed and fitted as if the work 
had been done by human hands.” The burrows or sand-dunes of 
Braunton, just across the estuary of Torridge and Taw, are of a 
similar character. Hundreds of acres of fine sand, blown into 
hillocks by the westerly gales and peopled with myriads of 
rabbits, are now seen in place of what was probably at one time an 
extensive tract of fertile and well-timbered land. From Braunton 
Burrows to Appledore is but a little distance, and we are in the 
heart of another interesting district of Kingsley-land. The 
village is a very ancient one, standing some two miles above the 
bar at the meeting of the Torridge and the Taw. Its trade, its 
talk, and its most vital interests are of fish; and, what is even 
more unmistakable, its smells are also of fish. Traditionally, it is 
connected with the times of the Danish incursions, and it is said that 
on the strand at Appledore repose the bones of the celebrated Hubba. 

Southward of Bideford is the quaint sea village of Clovelly, 
that seems to rush, like a mountain torrent, down a cloven ravine 


of rock, and precipitates itself almost into the sea beneath. The 
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main street is nothing more nor less than a deep tortuous gully 
that lacerates the face of the cliff, winding among its tiers of 
cottages, or diving, like Arethusa, down subterranean passages, to 
reappear in odd little offshoots and leap down reckless gradients 
to the sea. No vehicle bigger than a wheelbarrow can traverse 
the intricate cleft, and the necessary carrying is to a great 
extent performed by panniered donkeys. Here lived the rol- 
licking Will Carey of the novel; here also have lived a hundred 
other Careys, all more or less famous in their day, the memory 
of whom is immortalised in the parish register. Clovelly appears 
and reappears in the pages of ‘ Westward Ho!’ and the very 
atmosphere of the place is redolent of the Kingsley tradition. 
In the chancel of the parish church has recently been placed a 
brass to the memory of the great romancer. Dickens has made 
the place the scene of one of his Christmas stories. 

It would not be wise to attempt to traverse, in a single article, 
the whole of Kingsley-land. The district is too extensive; the 
objects of interest are too numerous and varied for exhaustive 
investigation within so brief a compass. It is to the literary 
associations of the neighbourhood that we wish to draw more 
particular attention. Kingsley is of course the most noticeable 
figure in the literary history of the locality. But there are 
others of considerable interest and moment, for Bideford has been 
scarcely less fruitful in men of words than in men of arms. In 
many cases the qualities of writer and soldier have been joined 
together in a common name, and of these Sir Walter Raleigh is a 
striking example. In him were united, in an uncommon degree, 
the characteristics of a daring and successful adventurer, a subtle 
philosopher, and a spirited and delightful poet. ‘The Soul’s 
Errand’ is the most lofty, passionate and imaginative effort of 
his pen. Its history and qualities are too well known to require 
more than this passing reference. 

Sir Richard Grenville was essentially a man of deeds, but as 
the subject of the well-known lines of Tennyson, his name will 
be remembered in literary history— 


“He had only a hundred seamen to work the ship and to fight, 
And he sailed away from Flores, till the Spaniard came in sight, 
With his huge sea-castles heaving upon the weather bow. 

‘Shall we fight, or shall we fly ? 

Good Sir Richard let us know; 

For to fight is but to die: 

There'll be little of us left by the time this sun has set.’ 

And Sir Richard said again, ‘We be all good Englishmen; 

Let us hang these dogs of Seville, these children of the devil, 

For I never turned my back on don or devil yet.’” 
* *” 


* ~ x 
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This is one of the most gallant actions in naval history. The 
battle was maintained for four and twenty hours against fifty of 
the Spanish galleons. And when Sir Richard and his crew had 
killed several hundred men, and sunk four of their largest vessels, 
his powder being spent, and Sir Richard himself being mortally 
wounded, he at last yielded upon honourable terms, and died 
within three days after. 

Two other members of the Grenville family are worthy of 
mention in this connection. Sir Richard Grenville, the grand- 
father of the hero of Flores, combined the callings of soldier and 
poet; and in Mr, Wright’s Bibliography of West-Country 
Poetry are a couple of curious specimens of his achievements 
in the latter capacity. The second was George Grenville, after- 
wards Lord Lansdowne of Bideford, who was also a poet. An 
account of his life appears in Johnson’s collection; Pope refers to 
him as “Granville the Polite”; and Dryden addressed some 
flattering lines to him. 

Another celebrated name in literature connected with Kingsley- 
land is that of Bishop Jewel, the friend of Peter Martyr, and 
the author of numerous works which have been described as 
“exquisitely learned.” Of these his ‘Apology’ enjoys the most 
extensive reputation. 

Tristram Risdon is a name well known to antiquarians. He 
was born at Winscott, near Torrington, an important district 
of Kingsley-land. His great work is ‘The Chorographical 
Description or Survey of the County of Devon.’ Torrington also 
claims to have had two celebrated ecclesiastics in Cardinal Wolsey 
and John Howe. 

Other less known names associated with Kingsley-land are 
those of John Cowell, the author of two large volumes on the 
common law; Thomas Westcott, who married the heiress of Sir 
Thomas Littleton, and was the father of the celebrated commen- 
tator on Coke; John Cutcliffe, “commonly known among the 
learned as Johannes de Rupecissa”; and Thomas Harding, D.D., 
a celebrated scholar, and a schoolfellow of Bishop Jewel’s. 

In more recent times a host of well-known names present 
themselves in connection with the literary history of Kingsley- 
land. Young, it is said by some writers, composed his ‘ Night 
Thoughts’ at Bideford, but of this it is difficult to discover any 
positive evidence. Bideford is, however, just the place which 
we can imagine the poet would have selected to weep for his 
lost Narcissa and indulge his heart-sickness with reverie and 
song, 

Of a nature not unlike to that of Young, James Hervey was 
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curate of the parish church of Bideford in 1758 and 1759. His 
‘Meditations’ are to be found in the libraries of most old 
orthodox divines. A hundred years ago no book was better 
known or esteemed. A tone of deep spirituality pervades his 
writings, and this is their commendation. In the literary sense 
they are weakly sentimental, morbidly introspective, and often 
patently and painfully silly. 

The fablist Gay has a strong claim to rank among the worthies 
of North Devon literary history. He was born at Barnstaple in 
1685, and educated at the grammar school in that town. Despite 
his natural indolence of disposition, in periods of occasional 
application he produced a large number of dramatic and poetical 
compositions. Of these his ‘ Fables’ and The Beggars’ Opera are 
the only ones that can be said to have survived. The former are 
in the style of La Fontaine, without La Fontaine’s guilelessness 
and naiveté. The element of poetry in them is often an uncertain 
quantity. The close and sordid atmosphere of The Beggars’ Opera 
is relieved by a certain piquancy of treatment which, no doubt, 
accounts for a survival that, otherwise, would be hard to 
understand. 

Aaron Hill was born a year later than Gay, and was a school- 
fellow of the latter at the Barnstaple Grammar School. His 
literary activity was great, but his character as a man was more 
admirable than his ability as a writer. Campbell says of him, 
that “his life was active, benevolent, and useful; he was the 
general friend of unfortunate genius, and his schemes for public 
utility were frustrated only by the narrowness of his circum- 
stances.” Pope pilloried him in the pages of the ‘Dunciad’; but 
“his personal dignity was such,” says his biographer, “that he 
made Pope fairly ashamed of the attempt to insult him, and 
obliged the satirist to apologise with a mean equivocation.” 

Henry Lee, the dramatist, was proprietor and manager of the 
Barnstaple Theatre for several years. His works were appreciated 
in their day, but are now rarely seen. They exercised a 
notable influence on the genius of Colman. His death took place 
in 1836. 

Dr. John Shebbeare is a name familiar to Bideford ears. He 
was a prolific writer, but his works are little known or read 
to-day. His most famous production is ‘Chrysal ; or the Adven- 
tures of a Guinea,’ which was originally published in four 
volumes. Other works are ‘Lydia; or Filial Piety,’ a satirical 
novel of little merit; ‘A History of Jersey’; ‘ A History of the 
Sumatrans’; ‘The Practice of Physic’; and a series of letters 
addressed to the people of England, for one of which he was 
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pilloried in 1759. He was born at Bideford in 1709, and died at 
the age of seventy-nine. 

Samuel Badcock, the celebrated theological critic and co-worker 
with Dr. Priestley, was (in his dissenting days) pastor of a church 
at Barnstaple. Richard Hole, the author of ‘A Poetical Version 
of Ossian,’ ‘ Arthur; or, the Northern Enchantment,’ and other 
well-known works, was also connected with Kingsley-land, being a 
son of William Hole, Archdeacon of Barnstaple, who died at the 
end of the last century. 

Though not a native of Bideford, Professor Anthony Froude 
may justly claim connection with the place. He was a life-long 
friend of Kingsley, and as the historian of Armada days, Bideford 
was to him a familiar haunt. 

But a more intimate connection can be claimed for Edward 
Capern, the postman poet, the Devonshire Burns, one of the 
sweetest lyric singers of rural life and scenery that this country has 
produced. Born at Tiverton in 1809 of poor parents, his life at 
the outset was one of hardship and often of want. Shortly after 
his birth, his parents removed to Bideford, and it is with the 
latter place that his name will ever be associated. He died at 
Braunton in 1894, and his name is still so fresh in the public 
mind as to render further allusion to him unnecessary. Mr. 


Alfred Austin has addressed the following lines to his memory :— 


“Oh! lark-like poet, carol on, 
Lost in dim light, an unseen trill; 
We, in the heaven where thou art gone, 
See thee no more, but hear thee still.” 


To attempt a detailed reference to the coterie of writers that 
gathered around Capern at Bideford would be to spin this article 
to undue length. We cannot more fitly close these rambling and 
inadequate notes than by a quotation from Capern’s spirited poem 
on “ Our Devonshire Worthies ” :— 


“The brave old men of Devonshire! 

*Tis worth a world to stand 

As Devon’s sons, on Devon’s soil, 
Though infants of the band, 

And tell old England to her face, 
If she is great in fame, 

"Twas good old heart of Devon oak 
That made her glorious name! 


“Speak out, old sea-dog, Drake, speak out! 
And Raleigh of renown! 
Gilbert and Grenville, lion-hearts! 
And valiant Champernowne! 
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And Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, 
Brave Keats, and bold Carew, 
And bravest of the brave in war, 
Stout Hockin and Pellew !— 
* * ok 
Whene’er I pace old By-the-Ford, 
And conjure up in thought, 
‘Twas here and here that Grenville trod, 
And there that Raleigh wrought ’— 


“My blood leaps up into my brain 
And gallops through my heart; 
My soul throbs with the proud desire 
To play a patriot’s part! 
* * * 


“God bless the men of Devonshire 
Who to the battle fly; 
And if more heroes England needs, 
We ready are to die!” 


. 


PrercivaL H. W. Aumy. 





Louis Pasteur. 


By the death of Louis Pasteur, science has been bereft of one 
of her greatest masters, and France of one of her most illus- 
trious sons. The history of his epoch-making discoveries reads 
like a romance, so full of interest are they to the general public, 
and so fraught with issues of first-rate importance to the welfare 
of the human race. 

Columbus discovered America; Newton, Kepler, Herschell, 
Galileo and other great astronomers have brought to our know- 
ledge the existence of worlds greater far than the earth we 
inhabit; and to Louis Pasteur we chiefly owe the discovery of 
the world of the “infinitely little,’ as Pouchet has felicitously 
called it, the world of micro-organic life, or, as it is popularly 
known, the world of “ germs.” 

It may be doubted whether any single scientific worker has 
ever contributed as much as Pasteur has done for the advance- 
ment of so many departments of science; and hence there are 
few names of scientific men so universally known as his. The 
fact, too, that much of his work was of an intensely practical 
character, and had such a direct bearing on many industries, has 
contributed not a little to the widespread nature of his fame. 
Perhaps, however, the highly fascinating nature of many of his 
researches, appealing as they do to the popular imagination, has 
done as much as anything else to carry Pasteur’s fame over the 
length and breadth of the civilised world. In biology, in 
chemistry, in physics and in medicine, it is simple truth to say 
that his discoveries have been epoch-making. He has done much 
to create an entirely new science, viz., bacteriology—a science 
which, during the last few years, has made such gigantic pro- 
gress that it bids fair to rival, in extent, all the other natural 
sciences. Scarcely less wonderful have been his contributions to 
the development of the great industries of agriculture, of silk 
manufacture, and of brewing and distilling. But, great as 
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Pasteur’s actual discoveries in science are, it may be safely asserted 
that the suggestive value of his work, in opening up fresh fields 
of research, has been, if possible, even greater; so that Pasteur’s 
reputation, it may be safely predicted, will grow with the lapse of 
ears. 
: The interest in Pasteur’s career centres in his scientific dis- 
coveries. His private life was quiet and uneventful. We have 
a pleasant picture of his history up to the year 1883, in a work 
written by M. Pasteur’s own son-in-law, M. Valéry Radot, 
entitled ‘M. Pasteur, Histoire d’un Savant par un Ignorant.’ As 
this work may be regarded as authoritative, the few facts here 
quoted, touching the scientist's early history, are culled from its 
pages. 

He was born at Déle (Jura) on the 27th December, 1822. 
The life of his father had been a rough one. An old soldier, 
decorated on the field of battle, he had been forced on his return 
to France to earn his living as a tanner. Louis was his only 
child, and both he and his wife watched the development of their 
son with the greatest solicitude. They seem to have harboured, 
from the very first, ambitious dreams for little Louis’ future, 
and the greatest care was taken with the child’s education. Both 
parents were wont frequently to say that they would “make a 
man of him.” In 1825, when Louis was only three years old, 
his parents removed to Arbois (a small town of about five 
thousand inhabitants), and as soon as Louis was old enough he 
was sent to the collége communal of that town. At that time the 
father’s great ambition was that the son might become a pro- 
fessor in the College of Arbois. 

Although showing at an early age a great aptitude for learning, 
the future great chemist did not disdain the sports of boyhood, 
and was much devoted to fishing. When scarcely thirteen years 
old he began to exhibit the possession of artistic talents; and a 
number of portraits are still to be seen in the houses of Arbois, 
drawn by the precocious child. Indeed, one old lady of Arbois 
recently expressed her regret that he should have abandoned 
painting for chemistry, as she felt assured that, had he stuck to 
art, he would have achieved great fame as a painter. In the 
interests of humanity let us be thankful that it was otherwise 
ordained. 

That the young Louis had a great future before him seems to 
have been early recognised in his career at the Arbois college by 
its principal, who expressed his opinion that he would yet fill a 
chair in a royal college, and who, subsequently, did not scruple 
to fire the youth’s ambition with dreams of the “ Ecole Normale.” 
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As the College of Arbois was not fully equipped, and possessed 
no professor of philosophy, young Pasteur was soon compelled to 
leave it in order to finish his course, which he did at Besancon ; 
where, after a year’s study, he received the degree of Bachelier és 
Lettres, and shortly afterwards a tutorship. In the intervals 
between his duties he devoted himself to the preparations 
necessary for the examinations of the Ecole Normale. It was at 
this time that he first began to interest himself in chemistry. 
The professor at the college was M. Darlay, who soon recognised 
in this eager and enthusiastic student a master’s mind. In due 
course Pasteur presented himself for examination for the Ecole 
Normale, with the result that he came out fourteenth on the list. 
But this did not satisfy him; and he determined, despite the 
remonstrances of friends, to again submit himself to examination 
after he should have completed another year’s study. This year 
he spent in Paris, under a schoolmaster named M. Barbet; and 
at its expiry he entered the Ecole Normale as fourth on the list. 

Pasteur, who was now twenty-one years of age, henceforth 
devoted his entire attention to the study of chemistry. Not 
merely did he work under Balard, who was at that time the 
professor of chemistry at the Ecole Normale, but he also attended 
the lectures of Dumas at the Sorbonne. His enthusiasm for 
science soon gained him the attention of his teachers, and 
especially of M. Delafosse, who was engaged in investigations in 
molecular physics. 

Pasteur’s first researches were devoted to problems connected 
with this interesting department of science. About this time a 
communication was made, by the eminent German chemist, 
Mitscherlich, to the Academy of Sciences, on the subject of the 
tartrate and paratartrate of soda and ammonia, which led Pasteur 
to his first great discovery. Mitscherlich had pointed out that 
the tartrate and the paratartrate of soda and ammonia, although 
possessing the same chemical composition, the same crystalline 
form, and the same specific gravity, yet differed in respect of the 
fact that, when dissolved in water, their solutions behaved differ- 
ently with regard to their action on light, the solution of the 
tartrate causing the plane of polarised light to rotate, while the 
solution of the paratartrate exercised no such action. Pasteur 
could not believe that bodies identical in their atomic composition 
and crystalline form could differ in their relation to light, and he 
consequently devoted himself to a laborious measurement of the 
crystals of these and other compounds. 

While engaged in this work, an incident occurred which 
threatened to interrupt the young investigator in his interesting 
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researches. This was his nomination to the professorship of 
physics at the Lycée of Tournon. The influence of Balard, who 
specially visited the Bureau of the Minister of Education, in the 
interests of his distinguished pupil, was effectual in cancelling 
the nomination, and Pasteur was allowed to remain at the Ecole 
Normale. 

The results of his investigations on the tartrates and para- 
tartrates solved the problem which had been thrown down as a 
kind of challenge to science by the eminent German chemist, and 
at once established Pasteur’s position as a scientific investigator. 

It is impossible to describe at any length the nature of this 
discovery of Pasteur’s, since it can alone be appreciated by the 
scientific chemist. It may be sufficient here to say that he found 
that the crystals of tartaric acid were symmetrical, while those of 
paratartaric (now known as racemic) acid were not. He further 
found that in the latter acid there are two distinct forms of 
tartaric acid, of which the one is like the ordinary tartaric acid, 
and deflects light to the right; while the other deflects it to the 
left. The two in combination neutralise one another, with the 
result that the solution of racemic acid does not deflect light in 
either direction. He further found that the same held true of 
their compounds. These earliest researches of Pasteur did much 
to throw light on the important subject of the architecture of 
molecules, and thereby laid the foundation of that most impor- 
tant and fascinating department of chemical research known as 
stereo-chemistry, which, in the hands of such men as Van’t Hoff, 
Le Bel and others, has prepared the way for some of the greatest 
achievements of modern chemistry. It:has been well said that if 
Pasteur had done nothing more for science than this, he would 
have been sure of a great reputation among chemists. It is 
needless to add, however, that to the general public his name 
would probably never have been known. 

Pasteur’s discovery created a profound sensation at the 
Academy of Sciences, and the venerable M. Biot was charged 
with obtaining from Pasteur the verification of his results; and 
it was with feelings of deep emotion that this distinguished 
investigator had ocular demonstration afforded him of their 
accuracy. 

In 1847 Pasteur was appointed Professor of Physics at Dijon 
Lycée, and, three months later, he was nominated Assistant- 
Professor of Chemistry at Strassburg, where he continued till 
1853. During this period Pasteur was married to Mademoiselle 
Laurent, a daughter of the Rector of the Academy of Strassburg. 
As illustrative of his great absorption in his scientific studies, 
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it is asserted that, on the very morning of his marriage, it 
was necessary to go to his laboratory and remind him of the 
event that was to take place that day. 

But Pasteur’s labours were, at this point, diverted into a very 
different channel by one of those seemingly trivial incidents 
which, several times in his career, were destined to lead to his 
most important discoveries. About this time a German firm of 
manufacturing chemists observed the proneness to fermentation 
of solutions of the impure commercial tartrate of lime. This 
incident at once excited Pasteur’s interest, fresh as he was from 
the study of the tartrates; and he immediately turned his 
attention to the question. His investigations led him to re- 
cognise, as the cause of the fermentation of the tartrate, a minute 
organism. It was thus that Pasteur was drawn away from his 
studies in pure chemistry to the study of micro-organic life. 
His biographer has told us of the reluctance with which Pasteur 
abendoned his researches in molecular physics, and his con- 
viction that he might have been able to do great work in this 
department ; and further that he never ceased to lament sub- 
sequently his inability to retrace his steps. 

The incident which finally determined him to throw himself 
into the question of fermentation was his appointment, at the 
age of thirty-two, as Dean of the Faculté des Sciences at Lille. 
One of the principal industries of the district was the mant- 
facture of alcohol from beetroot and corn; and he felt that if he 
could make himself useful to his hearers, he would thereby excite 
general sympathy with the new Faculté, and promote the 
scientific brewing of beer that might compete successfully with 
that of Austria and Germany. Thus it was that Pasteur found 
himself committed to a line of research in which he was destined 
to make so many brilliant discoveries, and which was to have 
such a far-reaching effect on the advancement of science, and on 
many of the world’s great industries, while opening up the world 
of micro-organic life. 

The circulation of matter, which is constantly taking place on 
the earth’s surface, is due to the processes of fermentation and 
putrefaction. All life must die, and when dead must be dis- 
integrated, dissolved, or gasefied. This is a law on which the 
perpetuity of life depends. Were it not operative, the earth’s 
surface would soon become encumbered to such an extent as to 
render life impossible. Now the method in which this law is 
carried into execution has long been a mystery; and many 
attempts have been made to account for fermentation and putre- 
faction. At the time Pasteur took up the subject one theory 
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held undisputed sway. It was an old theory which had been 
revived by Liebig, and was to the following effect: “The 
ferments are all nitrogenous substances, albumin, fibrin, casein, or 
the liquids which embrace them—wmilk, blood, urine—in a state 
of alteration which they undergo in contact with the air.” 
According to this theory, the oxygen of the air was really the 
first cause of the splitting up of the nitrogenous substances ; and 
the process was communicated from particle to particle in the 
interior of the fermentable mass. The phenomena of fermenta- 
tion, in short, were not regarded as vital phenomena, but merely 
chemical. This theory, it may be mentioned in passing, was 
based on experiments made at the beginning of the century by 
Gay Lussac. Berzelius and Mitscherlich put forward another 
theory. According to them, the phenomena of fermentation are 
exemplifications of what they term “the phenomena of contact,” 
and it is by their mere contact that ferments induce fermentation. 
Now in tracing the development of Pasteur’s views on the subject 
—views which led him to ascribe the process of fermentation to 
the presence of minute organisms—it may be well to say a word 
or two on the state of knowledge, at that time, of these minute 
denizens of our globe. 

The existence of organisms far smaller than the naked eye can 
discover was little dreamed of until comparatively recent years. 
What we now call bacteria were first discovered by the Dutch 
naturalist, Leeuwenhoeck, in the saliva of the mouth. He did 
not, however, know what they were; and the first scientific 
observations on the subject were really made by Ehrenberg, the 
German naturalist, who commanded the use of a better micro- 
scope than that commanded by Leeuwenhoeck. It was to this 
naturalist that they owed the name by which they were for some 
time known, viz., infusoria, or infusion animals. He considered 
them to be the lowest members of the animal kingdom, a belief 
which perhaps still prevails in the popular mind, but which has been 
regarded by scientific men for a number of years as erroneous. 
As the late Professor Tyndall has well pointed out, Pasteur’s 
great predecessor in this class of investigation was Schwann, who 
showed that the processes of putrefaction and fermentation were 
due to living organisms, which were present in great abundance 
in the air, and were not due to mere contact with the air itself. 
Cagniard-Latour had also studied the ferment known as yeast, 
which he discovered was composed of cells which multiplied by 
budding, and which he thought were connected with the fermen- 
tation of sugar. These views, however, attracted little notice, 
owing to the dominant influence of the older theory, supported as 
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it was by the great Liebig. From his very earliest investiga- 
tions, however, Pasteur was led to support the views of Schwann 
and Cagniard-Latour. It has been well remarked by Sir James 
Paget that Pasteur’s brilliant results in this department of 
research were due to the application of a combination of chemical 
and microscopical methods, a union which hitherto had not been 
practised in investigating such questions. 

When milk is allowed to stand in contact with the air for some 
time, it becomes, as we are all aware, sour. This souring is due 
to a process known as lactic fermentation, and, as Pasteur was 
able to show, consists in the production of lactic acid by minute 
organisms. It was this class of fermentation which Pasteur first 
studied, and he was very soon able to discover and describe the 
organism causing it. These were in the shape of “little rods, 
nipped in the centre, extremely small, being hardly the 
thousandth part of a millimetre (1-25,000th of an inch) in 
diameter. He was further able to describe the method in which 
they reproduced themselves, which was that known as fission, viz., 
a process in which each rod became divided into two. 

The memoirs containing the results of these early researches 
on fermentation were presented to the Academy of Sciences in 
1857. It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that results so 
antagonistic to the popular views on the question were not 
accepted by the scientific world without much discussion, and, in 
some cases, bitter dissent. Indeed, all Pasteur’s results have 
met with a similar reception, as it is only natural they should 
have done, in view of their revolutionary character. It has only 
been by long years of patient labour that he has succeeded in 
convincing the scientific world of the truth of his conclusions. 
Especially in the great German chemist, Liebig, he always found 
a keen opponent to his theories on fermentation; and, naturally, 


Liebig’s attitude did much to influence a large section of the 
scientific world. 


The discovery of the lactic ferment was speedily followed by 


that of another ferment, viz., the butyric. In studying this latter 
species of ferment, which gives rise to the production of butyric 
acid, Pasteur discovered a hitherto new and unsuspected charac- 
teristic of certain kinds of microscopic life. Not only are the 
vibrios producing butyric fermentation able to develop in the 
absence of air, but the presence of atmospheric oxygen at once 
destroys them, and arrests the fermentation which they initiate. 
In his subsequent researches he found that in this respect a 
number of micro-organisms resemble the butyric ferment. To 
such organisms he has applied the name anaérobies; while the 
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term aérobies denotes those other microscopic organisms which, 
like animals, cannot live without air. 

From the study of butyric fermentation Pasteur passed on to 
that of acetic, a class of fermentation which, from an industrial 
point of view, is of the highest importance, since on it depends 
the manufacture of vinegar. As every one is aware, wine— 
especially such a light wine as claret—when allowed to stand 
exposed to the air for some time, becomes sour; in short, it is 
turned into vinegar. ‘This conversion of alcohol into vinegar 
Pasteur discovered was due to the action of a minute organism, 
the mycoderma aceti. In the operation oxygen is fixed from the 
air and the alcohol is oxidised into acetic acid. 

On Pasteur’s results being published, they met, as usual, with 
keen opposition from Liebig. He asked why, if Pasteur’s theory 
were correct, a simple mixture of alcohol and pure water, when 
exposed to the air, did not ferment? and why it was only after 
the addition of a little nitrogenous matter to the mixture that 
acetic fermentation was induced? The facts of the case seemed 
at first sight to furnish a very strong argument in favour of the 
truth of Liebig’s own theory of fermentation, which, it may be 
remembered, was to the effect that ferments were nitrogenous 
substances, liable to alteration in contact with the oxygen of the 
air. Pasteur, however, soon showed that the true explanation of 
this matter was to be found in the fact that the mycoderm, which 
effects the fermentation, requires for its development a nitro- 
genous aliment. That this was so he conclusively proved by 
showing that, even when the albuminoid matter was entirely 
replaced by food of a mineral origin, consisting of alkaline and 
earthy phosphates to which had been added a little phosphate of 
ammonia, fermentation took place. 

In the month of October, 1857, Pasteur was called to Paris to 
the Ecole Normale Supérieure as Director of Scientific Studies. 
The post, as it was not a professorship, carried no laboratory with 
it; but Pasteur did not hesitate to fit up a laboratory at his own 
expense in one of the garrets of the Beole Normale. He now 
divided his time between his professional duties and his laboratory 
experiments, 

It was about this time that, greatly against the advice of many 
of his friends, he took up the question of spontaneous generation. 
In order to render the points of issue clear to the mind of the 
reader, it may be desirable to give a brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of this theory, which was so keenly debated some thirty 
years ago. 


The beliefs of the ancient world on the subject may be illus- 
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trated by the statements that, according to Aristotle, “all dry 
bodies which become damp, and all damp bodies which are dried, 
engender animal life;” and that, according to Virgil, bees are 
produced from the decomposing entrails of a young bull. The 
views held at the beginning of the seventeenth century were 
hardly a whit more advanced. Jean Baptiste Van Helmont, one 
of the best known of the alchemists, taught that “the smells 
which rise from the bottom of morasses produce frogs, slugs, 
leeches, grasses, and other things,” and he gives the following 
recipe for producing a pot of mice. It consists in “ pressing an 
old shirt into the orifice of a vessel containing a little corn. 
After about twenty-one days the ferment, proceeding from the 
dirty shirt, modified by the odour of the corn, effects the trans- 
mutation of the wheat into mice.” The crowning-point in this 
recipe, however, consists in the fact that Van Helmont asserted 
that he had witnessed the fact, and adds, “the mice are born full- 
grown. They are both males and females. To reproduce the 
species it suffices to pair them”! Again, Van Helmont says, 
“Scoop out a hole ina brick, put into it some sweet basil crushed, 
lay a second brick upon the first, so that the whole may be 
perfectly covered, expose the two bricks to the sun, and at the 
end of a few days the smell of the sweet basil, acting as a ferment, 
will change the herb into real scorpions.” * Such views had, by 
their obvious absurdity, led to the abandonment, if not to the 
complete overthrow, of the doctrine of spontaneous generation, 
when the discovery of the microscope again revived it. How, it 
was asked, can the presence and rapid multiplication, in dead 
vegetable and animal matter, of innumerable microscopic 
organisms be explained, except by adopting the theory of spon- 
taneous generation? The theory, moreover, gained much popu- 
larity from the fact that among its supporters were eminent 
scientific men like Buffon. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century the question was keenly debated by two ecclesiastics, viz., 
the English priest Needham and the Italian priest Spallanzani. 
The subject thereafter was allowed to rest for many years, and it 
was not revived till 1858, when M. Pouchet, Director of the 
Museum of Natural History of Rouen, in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences, declared that he had succeeded in demon- 
strating, in a manner absolutely certain, the existence of micro- 
scopic living organisms which had come into the world without 
germs, and consequently without parents, similar to themselves. 


* See ‘Louis Pasteur: His Life and Labours. By his son-in-law. 


Translated by Lady Claud Hamilton,’ pp. 89, 90. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 
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The proof of M. Pouchet’s contention depended on the following 
experiment. He filled a bottle with boiling water. It was then 
hermetically sealed with the greatest care, and plunged upside 
down in a basin of mercury. When the water had become cold, 
the bottle was uncorked under the mercury, and half a litre of 
pure oxygen gas was introduced into it. Lastly, a small bunch 
of hay, which had been exposed in a stove for a long time toa 
temperature over the boiling temperature of water, was intro- 
duced. At the end of a week mouldiness was developed in the 
infusion. How was the origin of mouldiness to be explained, 
except on the assumption of spontaneous generation? for, under 
the circumstances, Pouchet thought there was no possibility of 
ingress of any of the germs floating in the air, which the 
opponents of the theory claimed to be the source of all micro- 
scopic life* But Pasteur showed that this assumption of 
Pouchet’s was not warranted. He pointed out that although 
Pouchet had taken precautions to exclude several sources of 
contamination, he had neglected altogether to take into account 
the mercury, which Pasteur showed contained a large number of 
germs. He carried out experiments similar to those of Pouchet, 
taking care, however, to remove every cause of error; and he 
succeeded in keeping extremely putrescible substances, when 
properly isolated, from all sources of germ contamination un- 
changed for any length of time. That germ life was abundant 
in the air he further proved by passing ordinary air through 
cotton wool, and subsequently washing it out and examining 
it microscopically, when it was found that an abundance of micro- 
organisms were visible. 

It was about this time, viz., 1860, that the Academy of Sciences 
awarded him a prize, which they had offered a short time previous, 
the conditions of which were as follows: “To endeavour, by well- 
contrived experiments, to throw new light upon the question of 
spontaneous generation.” 

Pasteur next turned his attention to researches on the occur- 
rence of bacteria in the air under different conditions, and in 
different parts of the earth’s surface. These were carried out by 
preparing a number of glass bulbs containing a certain amount of 
putrescible liquid. These bulbs were sterilised by boiling, and 
hermetically sealed up in such a manner that they could con- 
veniently be carried about. When it was desired to test the air 


* A fact may be here pointed out which was at that time unknown, 
viz., that the spores of the hay bacillus, as well as several others of the 
more resistant class, have been proved to be capable of resisting for a short 
time temperatures even in excess of the boiling-point of water. 
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of any place, the bulbs were opened, when the air and any 
germs it contained found ingress. The bulbs were thereafter 
hermetically sealed. In this way the air in different parts of the 
country, and in some cases that on the top of high mountains, 
was tested. The bulbs were then all brought back to Paris, and 
in the month of November, 1860, they were deposited on the 
table of the Academy of Sciences. Where the liquid in the bulb 
had remained unchanged, it was inferred that the air of the places 
where the bulbs had been broken was free from germ-life. The 
result of these and similar experiments enabled Pasteur to prove 
that, although germ-life was very abundant in the air, it was by 
no means universal, and that the air on the top of high mountains 
was practically free of it. We shall have occasion to refer to the 
distribution of micro-organic life, proved by subsequent research, 
at the conclusion of this paper. 

These researches may be described as having given the death- 
blow to the doctrine of abiogenesis, or spontaneous generation ; 
though, indeed, this doctrine was subsequently revived, and with 
some success for a time, by the late Dr. Bastian. 

Having thus settled the question of spontaneous generation, 
Pasteur returned to his studies on fermentation. Following up 
his investigations on acetic fermentation, he undertook to investi- 
gate the diseases of wine. According to the then accepted theory, 
wine was a body, the constituents of which were always under- 
going certain changes. This was expressed in the statement that 
wine was always “ working.” As this theory, however, involved 
the doctrine of spontaneity, a doctrine which Pasteur had just 
demolished, it naturally did not satisfy him. He accordingly 
threw himself into the study of the question with his accustomed 
energy and enthusiasm. By means of his rigorous experimental 
method, he soon proved that the “ diseases” of wine are not to be 
attributed to the “ working” of its constituents, but are exclu- 
sively dependent on micro-organic life, the germs of which exist 
in the wine from the moment of original fermentation. Having 
discovered the cause, he next set himself to devise methods for 
the prevention of these diseases. This, he found, could easily be 
done by simply heating the wine, after it had been bottled and 
corked, to a temperature of 140° Fahrenheit, a treatment which, 
while it prevented the diseases, in no wise affected the quality of 
the wine. In this way he was able to confer an enormous boon 
on one of the most important industries of France. 

But this was destined ere long to be followed by even a more 
important service to the cause of industry. The population of 
certain departments of the South of France are engaged in the 
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cultivation of silkworms, a trade which demands the exercise of 
ceaseless vigilance, and is subject to many vicissitudes. In the 
year 1849 an epidemic broke out among the silkworms to which 
the name pébrine was given. The symptoms of this disease were 
many and varied, and the result was that an enormous number of 
worms was killed and the trade much impoverished. Some 
cultivators attributed its prevalence to the bad eggs, and got their 
supplies from abroad; and while at first this seemed to have a 
good effect, it was found, year by year, that the plague spread, 
and Spain and Italy, two countries from which external sources 
of supplies were obtained, were likewise smitten. Greece and 
Turkey were next ransacked, but the epidemic soon reached even 
these countries, and, as a last resource, eggs were imported from 
Syria and the provinces of the Caucasus. But even these sources 
were not free from the disease. Matters now assumed a most 
alarming aspect, and France was threatened with the extinction 
of a most important industry. 


“ Agricultural societies, governments, all the world was preoccupied 
with this scourge and its invading march. It was said to be some malady 
like cholera which attacked the silkworms. Hundreds of pamphlets were 
published each year. The most foolish remedies were proposed as quite 
infallible—from flowers of sulphur, cinders, and soot spread over the 
worms, or over the leaves of the mulberry, to gaseous fumigations of 
chlorine, of tar, and of sulphurous acid. Wine, rum, absinthe, were 
prescribed for the worms, and after the absinthe it was advised to try 
creosote and nitrate of silver. In 1863 the Minister of Agriculture signed 
an agreement with an Italian who had offered for purchase a process 
destined to combat the disease of the silkworms, by which he, the Minister, 
engaged himself, in case the efficacy of the remedy was established, to pay 
500,000 francs as an indemnity to the Italian silk-cultivator. Experiments 
were instituted in twelve departments, but without any favourable result. 
In 1865 the weight of the cocoons had fallen to four million kilogrammes. 
This entailed a loss of 100,000,000 francs.” * 


The French Senate was appealed to by a despairing petition 
signed by over 3600 mayors and councillors and capitalists of the 
silk-cultivating departments. The result was that a commission 
was appointed, and M. Dumas was instructed to draw up a report. 
If any man could trace the source of the disease, that man, 
M. Dumas felt sure, was Pasteur, and he accordingly urged him 
to devote himself to the question. At first Pasteur hesitated, as 
it seemed to be entirely out of his line of work. But M. Dumas’ 
influence, and the importance of the issues at stake, ultimately 
prevailed, and Pasteur was induced to take up the problem. Up 
to this time, it may be mentioned, he had never even handled a 


* See ‘ Pasteur’s Life,’ by M. Radot, pp. 132, 133. 
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silkworm. The method in which he set about his investigations . 
was essentially characteristic, and furnishes an excellent example 
of the rigorous methods of experiment he always practised, 
and to which undoubtedly his great discoveries were largely 
owing. 

On June 6, 1865, he started for Alais, the scene of the 
epidemic. On accepting, at Dumas’ request, the commission to 
investigate the question, he had immediately turned over in his 
mind the method he should employ in attacking the problem. 
He had been struck, on reading one of the most comprehensive 
memoirs on the subject of the silk disease—which had been pre- 
sented to the Academy of Sciences by M. de Quatrefages—with a 
paragraph in which it was mentioned that some Italian naturalists 
had detected in the worms and moths of the silkworm minute 
corpuscles, visible only to the microscope. They had also been 
detected in the eggs of the silkworms. M. de Quatrefages, in 
mentioning the fact, did not seem to attach any significance to it. 
The observation, however, made a deep impression on Pasteur’s 
mind, and suggested to him the idea that the disease might be 
actually traced to these microscopic bodies. 

Arrived at Alais, the scene of the epidemic, he lost no time in 
setting about his investigations; and it is indicative of the 
invincible energy of the man that, within a few hours of his 
arrival, he had actually proved the presence of these corpuscles in 
certain silkworms, and shown them to others. The following day 
he installed himself in a little house in the neighbourhood, and 
thence messengers were despatched into all the surrounding 
districts for the remains of backward cultivations. 

During the next two years he laboured incessantly at the 
problem, establishing himself for some months each year in the 
little cottage at Alais. At the expiry of that period he had 
definitely proved the connection of the corpuscles with the 
pébrine disease. But Pasteur found that pébrine was not, as was 
at that time commonly believed, the only disease afflicting the 
silkworm, but that another disease known as flacherie was also 
prevalent. This disease he also soon succeeded in tracing to an 
organism. Thus it was that after nearly four years’ labour he 
was able to demonstrate the source of the trouble, and, by laying 
down some simple instructions as to the method for procuring the 
cultivation of pure eggs, was able to rescue this great industry 
from the extinction with which it was threatened. 

The disease had been discovered, and a great industry saved 
from ruin. But, alas, at what a price! For the strain of the 
last four years’ work had proved too much for Pasteur’s physical 
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strength, and in October, 1868, at the early age of forty-five, he 
was struck down with paralysis. For a while his life seemed to 
hang in the balance, and, even after the first danger was passed, 
it long seemed doubtful whether he would ever be able to resume 
his labours. For some months he remained entirely paralysed, 
and incapable of the slightest movement. But his indomitable 
spirit eventually triumphed, and two years later he was able to 
resume work, and if, physically, somewhat crippled, yet, mentally, 
as Vigorous as ever. 

In May, 1869, excited by the scepticism with which the results 
of his recent investigations on the silkworm disease were received 
in certain quarters, he determined to revisit Alais and have his 
experiments repeated and verified. Although hardly able, at this 
time, to move, and certainly not in a fit state to endure the 
fatigue of travelling, he was not to be dissuaded. Although 
undertaken with great anxiety, the journey was eventually safely 
accomplished, and he found himself once more at the scene of his 
former labours in the neighbourhood of Alais. All that he could 
do was to sit in an armchair and direct his experiments. These 
were again resumed in the following spring, and amply confirmed 
his previous results. 

About this time he was afforded by the French Emperor an 
opportunity of practically demonstrating his proposed method of 
artificial culture. The Emperor proposed that Pasteur should 
try it, on a commercial scale, at the Villa Vicentina, in Austria, 
which belonged to the Prince Imperial. This offer was gladly 
accepted by Pasteur, who forthwith proceeded to Austria. For 
the last ten years the silk harvest at this place, which was 
situated near Trieste, had not sufficed to pay the cost of the eggs. 
Pasteur’s success may therefore be imagined when it is stated 
that the sale of the cocoons, reared according to his process, gave 
to the Villa a net profit of twenty-six million francs. This was in 
July, 1870, and Pasteur was forthwith nominated by the Emperor 
a Senator. But when he returned to France, it was to find that 
war had been declared. A patriot to his heart’s core, the disasters 
which France suffered in the course of that ill-starred campaign 
deeply stirred him, and undoubtedly did much to retard his 
recovery. 

But when the war at last was over, Pasteur again felt 
stimulated to resume his work, and, desirous of returning to the 
subject of fermentation, he this time devoted himself to the study 
of beer. The result of his classic researches on this subject was 
to throw a flood of light on the problems connected with the 
fermentation of beer, and to revolutionise the brewing industry. 
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The various “ diseases” beer is subject to were traced by Pasteur 
to the action of ferments, quite easily distinguishable from the 
yeast. Indeed, Pasteur showed that a simple examination of the 
yeast before use might in many cases prevent many of the 
troubles to which beer is lia ble. 

We now come to discuss what undoubtedly were Pasteur’s 
greatest researches, researches which have directly or indirectly 
exercised an enormous influence on the advance of medical 
knowledge. We refer to his researches on the causes of virulent 
diseases. From diseases in beer and wine, and more especially 
in silkworms, to animal diseases, is after all a natural transition ; 
and it is not to be wondered at that Pasteur should have been 
led sooner or later to the study of this question. 

Before, however, committing himself to the investigation of 
virulent diseases, he hesitated for a considerable time, on the 
ground that he was not himself a medical man; but these 
scruples were happily eventually overcome, and Pasteur took up 
the investigation of a terrible malady prevalent among animals, 
more especially sheep and oxen, variously known as charbon, 
splenic fever, and anthrax. As early as the year 1850 Rayer 
and Davaine had discovered in the blood of animals suffering from 
this disease the presence of minute organisms. The subject, 
however, was long allowed to rest. Directed to the question by 
Pasteur’s researches, Davaine again took up the subject in 1868, 
and pronounced the organism to be the cause of the disease. It 
was not till the year 1876 that the question received elaborate 
study. In that year the now famous Dr. Koch published the 
result of an elaborate study of the bacillus causing anthrax. 
Koch pointed out that, while many animals were subject to this 
terrible disease, birds possessed immunity. As the late Professor 
Tyndall has remarked, “ We here come upon what we may call a 
‘hand specimen’ of the genius of Pasteur.” Why, he asked 
himself, should birds enjoy this immunity? He had already 
proved that the microbe of splenic fever does not develop when 
subjected to a temperature of 44°C. As the temperature of birds 
is between 41° and 42° C., the idea was at once suggested to 
Pasteur’s mind that herein might be found the explanation. The 
theory admitted of being easily tested, and the experiment was 
forthwith undertaken. A hen was taken, and, after being in- 
oculated with splenic fever blood, it was placed with its feet in 
water at a temperature of 25°C. The result was that at the end 
of twenty-four hours the hen was dead from splenic fever. But 
a still more striking experiment followed. Another hen was 
inoculated, the temperature of its blood lowered, and splenic fever 
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consequently induced. When the fever was seen to be at its 
height the hen was taken out of the water, wrapped carefully in 
cotton-wool, and placed in an oven at a temperature of 35° C., 
when it at once recovered. Can one conceive of simpler and, at 
the same time, more convincing experiments than the above? 
Fowl cholera was next studied, and likewise shown to be due to 
@ micro-organism. 

But important as these results undoubtedly were, they led to 
a discovery which was of incalculably greater significance. In 
the course of cultivating disease-producing germs in artificial 
media, Pasteur found that, under certain circumstances, their 
virulence became considerably diminished, and that in this 
condition they might be inoculated into the animal body without 
fatal results. The condition, under which such “ attenuation,” as 
it is called, of the virus takes place, is the length of time which 
elapses between successive cultivations. It may be here well 
to explain that the method used for isolating different micro- 
organisms, and for obtaining pure cultures of them, consists of 
a succession of cultivations in specially sterilised media, each 
cultivation being “seeded” from the preceding one. In this way 
the organism, the pure culture of which it is desired to obtain, 
is eventually freed from admixture with other organisms. Now 
if these successive cultivations sufficiently rapidly succeed each 
other, no diminution in the virulence of the pathogenic germ 
takes place. If, however, on the contrary, an interval of some 
length elapses between each cultivation, the virulence is consider- 
ably diminished, and an “attenuated” virus is produced, the 
amount of attenuation being determined by the number of 
cultivations it has undergone. This in itself was a truly valuable 
discovery, but a far more important point was yet to be discovered. 
If such an attenuated virus be inoculated into an animal, sus- 
ceptible to the disease, it imparts to that animal immunity to 
future attacks from the disease—that is to say, it imparts to the 
animal immunity from the action of the virus, so that when an 
animal which has been inoculated with an attenuated culture is 
subsequently inoculated with the most virulent culture of the 
same virus it suffers no ill effects. Had Pasteur made no other 
discovery than this, he might well have been regarded as one of 
the greatest benefactors to the human race, for by these wonderful 
investigations not merely had he traced the cause of certain 
diseases, but he had also shown how the disease might be 
successfully warded off. 

It does not detract from the merit of Pasteur’s discovery to 
point to the fact that the principle of vaccination introduced by 
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Jenner is based on similar considerations to the above, for, as 
it has been well pointed out, it was the principle underlying 
Jenner’s discovery that Pasteur discovered. 

In 1881, immediately after the publication of Pasteur’s wonder- 
ful results on the subject of attenuated virus, the president of the 
Society of Agriculture in Melun offered him an opportunity of 
proving, on a large practical scale, the accuracy of his theory. 
Pasteur boldly accepted this offer, and it was agreed that the 
Society should place at his disposal, for experimenting with the 
vaccine (as Pasteur, after Jenner, called the attenuated virus) of 
splenic fever, sixty sheep. Ten of the sheep were not to receive 
any treatment; twenty-five were to be subjected to two vaccinal 
inoculations by vaccines of unequal strength; and some days 
later they, along with the twenty-five remaining ones, were to be 
inoculated with virulent virus. A similar experiment was to 
be made upon ten cows. Six were to be vaccinated and four not 
vaccinated, and the ten were subsequently to be inoculated on the 
same day as the fifty sheep with virulent virus. Pasteur boldly 
asserted that the twenty-five sheep which had not been vaccinated 
would perish, while the twenty-five vaccinated ones would resist 
the action of the virus, and that the six vaccinated cows would 
not take the disease, while the four which had not been vaccinated, 
even if they did not die, would be extremely ill. It can easily be 
imagined that when the particulars of this proposed experiment 
came to be known the greatest excitement prevailed in scientific 
circles, and it was feared that Pasteur had been indiscreet to so 
commit himself. But the results of the experiment, when it did 
take place, justified in a marvellous manner his bold attitude, as 
everything happened exactly as he had predicted. Such a demon- 
stration of the truth of a theory so soon after its promulgation 
has rarely been afforded. Pasteur was overwhelmed with applica- 
tions for vaccine, and at the end of the year some thirty-four 
thousand animals had been vaccinated, while two years later the 
number amounted to half a million. 

Pasteur’s most widely-known work is that on the dreadful 
disease of hydrophobia, and here a great advance was effected on 
his preceding researches. Not merely can disease be prevented 
by vaccination, carried out previous to the attack of the disease, 
but the progress of the disease may be cut short by vaccination. 
The fame of Pasteur’s treatment of rabies is so widespread and 
so familiar to all, and his success so universally acknowledged, 
that we need do little more than mention these researches, The 
method consists of treating the unfortunate victim to a series of 
inoculations of varying degrees of attenuation, 
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Pasteur died on Saturday, September 28th, 1895, at Garches, in 
a house which had been placed at his disposal for the study of 
rabies by the Municipality of Paris. For some years previous he 
had been in failing health; indeed, when we consider his paralytic 
seizure in 1868, and the vast amount of valuable work he per- 
formed during the latter years of his life, it seems little short of 
a marvel that he should have lived to such an age as seventy-two. 

The difficulty of appraising the position of a great man at his 
death is considerable. The perspective for obtaining a correct 
view of the position of his life and labours is wanting, and the 
tendency sometimes is to overestimate the man’s greatness. We 
venture to think that in Pasteur’s case no such difficulty exists. 
His labours are so well known, and their enormous importance so 
widely acknowledged, that we run no risk of exaggeration in 
saying that, by the death of Louis Pasteur, the world lost the 
living presence of one of the most illustrious masters of science. 
In the preceding pages we have done little more than outline, in 
the barest manner, some of his more important researches. How 
numerous these were may be ascertained by the inspection of the 
Royal Society’s list of his papers, where the titles of one hundred 
and thirty-seven separate memoirs are mentioned. 

During the later years of his life many and distinguished were 
the honours showered upon him. Chief among these may be 
mentioned his election to the French Academy in 1881, in 
succession to Littré; the bestowal, in 1874, by the French 
Government, of a yearly pension of 20,000 francs; and his 
election as a grand officer of the Legion of Honour. He was also 
a foreign member of our own Royal Society, which conferred on 
him the Rumford medal in 1856. We have mentioned Pasteur’s 
intense patriotism. This led him, in 1871, to return to the Bonn 
University the diploma of membership which had been awarded 
to him. The same feelings prompted him to refuse the high 
Prussian order “ Pour le Mérite,” which was offered him on the 
occasion of the Kiel festivities by the German Emperor. But, 
undoubtedly, the honour which he himself most highly prized 
was the foundation of the Pasteur Institute in Paris, at a cost 
of £100,000. 

As already mentioned, great as the direct value of Pasteur’s 
numerous researches are, their indirect value, in suggesting 
and stimulating research in new fields of scientific labour, is 
even greater. It may be well to glance for a moment, for the 
purpose of illustrating this point, at some indications of the fruit 
which these researches have already so abundantly borne. 

We have pointed out that his early and purely chemical 
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researches did much to lay the foundations of that important 
department of modern chemistry known as stereo-chemistry, 
which has led to discoveries of far-reaching import. But it is by 
a consideration of the present condition of that infant science, 
bacteriology, which owns Pasteur as one of its chief founders, that 
the truest conception of the debt human knowledge owes to him 
may be obtained. Although the kingdom of micro-organic life has 
only been so recently opened up, the enormous energy displayed in 
this department of research has already made known to science 
more than one thousand different kinds of its minute inhabitants. 
Between the years 1890 and 1892 more than one thousand papers 
were published by different observers in different parts of the 
world on the subject of bacteria. The air we breathe, the water 
we drink, and the very ground on which we tread contain millions 
of them. Indeed, from recent researches, it would seem that, in 
order to obtain air free from micro-organic life, we must betake 
ourselves to the middle of the ocean or to the upper regions of 
the atmosphere. 

Nor must it be imagined that the réle performed by them in 
the terrestrial economy is chiefly inimical to the welfare of 
mankind, as the public are too apt to imagine. On the whole, 
their beneficent action far outweighs the evil they do. The more 
we study the functions they perform, the more impressed are we 
with their enormous importance. 

Perhaps nowhere is their beneficent réle more strikingly 
illustrated than in the great industry of agriculture. Every 
cubic inch of soil is teeming with millions of bacteria, whose 
function it is to elaborate and prepare the food of the plant. 
Especially important is the relation of micro-organic life to the 
nitrogenous matter of the soil; and two of the most noteworthy 
discoveries ever made in agricultural science are the discoveries 
that nitrogen, in the organic form and as ammonia salts, is 
converted into nitric acid—and thus rendered available for plant 
needs—by the agency of bacteria; and that the boundless source 
of nitrogen, in the air, is made available to certain plants 
similarly through the influence of bacteria. The significance of 
these two discoveries for the practice of agriculture is already 
recognised by all intelligent cultivators of the soil. 

If, lastly, we turn to the subject of pathogenic or disease- 
producing germs, we shall find that here again Pasteur’s labours 
have already been taken up, and his theories developed, by his 
fellow-workers in the Pasteur Institute and by other distinguished 
bacteriologists, to a wonderful extent. Thanks to the labours of 
the great Dr. Koch—on whom may we not say Pasteur’s mantle 
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has descended ?—Dr. Roux, Dr. Behring and others, the anti-toxin 
treatment of disease has been introduced. It has been found 
that the poisonous products of virulent bacteria are as potent in 
producing the symptoms of an infectious disease as the bacteria 
themselves. These toxins, as they are called, have further the 
power of conferring immunity from the disease they initiate when 
inoculated into the blood of animals; and the serum of the blood 
of an animal thus inoculated, if transferred to another animal, 
protects it from the disease. This anti-toxin treatment has 
already been applied to two diseases, diphtheria and tetanus, 
even after these diseases have been actually contracted. The 
success of this treatment in the case of diphtheria is now, as 
probably our readers are aware, an assured fact. Nor must we 
omit to mention what is perhaps the most marvellous recent 
development of this line of research—viz., the work of Calmette in 
France and Fraser in this country on snake poison. They have 
found that it is possible to accustom animals to the action of 
snake poison, and that the blood serum of animals thus treated 
is endowed with the power of imparting immunity from the 
action of the venom when inoculated into the blood of another 
animal. The significance of this discovery may be inferred from 
the statement that the deaths in India from snake poisoning 
amount to 20,000 annually. Indeed, it seems to be difficult to 
set limits to the results of Pasteur’s labours. We know that 
Pasteur himself considered his marvellous discoveries as a mere 
beginning. “You will see how it will all grow by-and-by,” he 
often said. ‘ Would that my time were longer!” * 

In conclusion, it may be asked, What was the personal character 
of this great Frenchman, whose labours have done so much to 
advance the cause of science? We have it on the authority of 
those who knew him best that his character was of the simplest. 
His sole aim—which indeed should be the aim of every scientific 
worker—was the advance of scientific knowledge. We cannot 
too much admire the courage he must have possessed to en- 
able him to face, and successfully overcome, the opposition with 
which all his researches were met from the moment of their 
publication. While possessed of a well-nigh boyish enthusiasm, 
he displayed an admirable caution in publishing any theory. His 
favourite motto was—‘ N’avancez rien qui ne puisse étre prouvé 
d’une fagon simple et décisive”; and his experiments must for 
ever remain as models for their simplicity and their convincing 
nature. The fact that he died as a staunch Roman Catholic is 
perhaps not altogether without its significance in this age of 

* See his ‘ Life,’ p. 270. 
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agnosticism. We cannot do better than conclude this humble 
and very imperfect tribute to the genius of Pasteur than by 
quoting the words of our greatest living surgeon :— 


“His acuteness as an investigator in seizing upon essential points, and 
his wonderful lucidity of judgment, were only equalled by the patience 
with which he pursued what he termed “la méthode expérimentale”; and 
his enthusiasm was always tempered by dispassionate caution. In doing 
battle with the fallacious doctrine of spontaneous generation, he was a 
keen controversialist, but his utterances were always characterised by 
transparent truthfulness. His rare modesty and entire freedom from 
affectation made intercourse with him easy and delightful. Anyone who 
reads the account he gave in the Comptes Rendus of the case of: the little 
boy on whom he first ventured to employ antirabic injections in the human 
subject will see clear indications of another feature of his character— 
loving tenderness of heart. His splendid early work in physics and 
chemistry proved, indeed, how dearly he loved pure science for its own 
sake; yet it was undoubtedly the great joy of his later researches that 
they directly promoted the good of mankind. In Pasteur the world has 
lost a great personality, as beautiful as it was great.” * 


C. M. Arman. 
* Sir Joseph Lister in the Lancet, October 7th, 1895. 


Note.—It may be of interest to some of our readers to know that a 
movement is at present on foot, for the purpose of collecting funds for 
the erection of a monument to Pasteur in Paris from persons in the 
United Kingdom, India, and the Colonies, interested in science and the 
various industries which have been benefited by Pasteur’s labours. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee organising this movement is Sir 
Joseph Lister, P.R.S., and the Honorary Secretary Professor P. F. Frank- 


lin, F.R.S.; while subscriptions may be sent to Sir John Evans, K.C.B., 
Royal Society, Burlington House, London. 














Sn Birling Deep. 


““Wuy—the deuce do you—go about—steady boy, steady! the 
roads with a—camel?” 

The proprietor of Wagnall’s World Wide Menagerie shook back 
his greasy black locks and watched the feats of horsemanship 
resulting from the peaceful apparition of a led dromedary at the 
tail of a long string of vans. Mr. Wagnall, having graced the 
ring as an exponent of what is technically known as the “ hoty 
cool” in a shiny hat and buckskin breeches, smiled approvingly 
on the black horse and his rider. 

Billy Raven—for this was no other than that famous master of 
the West Down Foxhounds—pulled in steadily and firmly after he 
had safely brought the maddened horse from the summit of 
a heap of broken flints, whither that animal had ascended, 
backwards, at the sight and the reek of the pizce de résis- 
tance of Wagnall’s Unrivalled Show, as the small handbills 
have it. 

“Here,” cried Billy, and Mr. Wagnall, leaving the splay-footed 
quadruped to care for itself, lounged back with an eye on the 
horse’s points. 

“Can you haul on a rope?” asked Billy. 

“Ay, as well as you can sit a ’orse, Mister. Haven’t I been 
erecting the big tent once or twice a week these ten years. I’m 
Wagnall, I am.” 

“Well then, Wagnall,” replied Billy, with his jolly laugh, and 
the remark was broken, as it were, in two by the big horse which 
skipped back with the agility of a young antelope at the profes- 
sional odour heralding Mr. Wagnall’s approach. “Well then, 
Wagnall, you leave your confounded exhibition to go on alone, 
and make straight up over the Down, keeping Beachy Head 
Light on your left until you see a crowd of people at the edge of 
the cliff. There's a ship ashore in Birling Gap, and if she 
breaks up they'll want men like you.” 

He spoke these words with a certain air of authority which is 
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given to men with the possession of vast lands. For these 
Downs were Billy’s, and the land was Billy’s as far as the eye 
could roam over the rolling bare uplands to the north. Birling 
Deep was Billy’s, but that the eye could not discern, for it lay in 
a cup more than a mile away—a secluded village beyond the 
reach of Eastbourne afternoon drives, guarded from the livery- 
stable equestrian by its steep inclines. In Birling Deep great 
elm-trees manage to grow and thrive, while on the heights, from 
the sea to the slope above the village of Berwick, nothing overtops 
a gorse bush. 

Billy wheeled his horse round, after indicating to the ready 
Wagnall the direction he was to follow, and the great hoofs 
thundered on the turf. A shepherd watched from afar, where his 
flock lay out on the hillside like puffs of sunset cloud, and gave a 
brief nod in answer to a wave of the hand. For Billy had a good 
word and a nod for high and low alike. 

At the edge of the cliff, with, indeed, his chin protruding over 
the same, the coastguard on duty lay at full length staring down- 
wards through a dripping pair of marine glasses, while behind 
him a white-haired clergyman, the rector of Birling Deep, stood 
looking wisely at the weather. ‘These two had saved life before, 
and at the first sight of a flare or a blue-light near -the beach 
even the children knew that it was well to run for the parson. A 
fine drizzle was driving in from the sea, but had the sun been 
shining the little knot of people could hardly have increased in 
numbers, for there was no habitation but the lighthouse within 
five miles—always excepting Birling Deep, which quiet hamlet 
had sent all her able bodies to the Gap where they now stood. 

“Haven’t seen her move for a long time now, sir,” said the 
coastguardsman—indeed, he shouted it—and as he spoke the 
steamer far below them lifted on a huge wave. 

“There she goes—there she bumps,” cried one, and the Rev. 
Thomas Senoure shook his head forebodingly. ‘To the in- 
experienced this steamer (below them and so near that with a 
glass one could read the expression on the faces within the 
dripping sou’-westers that peered anxiously upwards) seemed tight 
and staunch enough. There were none of the conventional signs 
of wreckage. The masts stood—the decks were clear, the 
vessel had but a small list to landward as if to oppose a high bul- 
wark to the roaring waves that swept in and broke against the 
iron sides of her with the regularity of clockwork. The men, 
clustered together on the raised quarter-deck, seemed in no im- 
minent peril of their lives. It would appear that they had merely 
to wait until the weather moderated to wade ashore or swim if 
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need be, if, indeed, no boat came from either side to help 
them. 

But to experts it was different, and there were several on the 
cliff above, as on the sea-swept deck below, who knew that if she 
were old or weak or cheaply built this steamer’s life was near its 
end, while if she ranked 100 Al at Lloyd’s she might hold out 
an hour or more. 

To the ignorant also the inaction of those on land and on the 
wreck alike must have seemed extraordinary. They merely stood 
and waited—those below to die, and those above to watch their 
fellows perish. No rocket could be fired into the eye of such a 
gale as swept up from the open south-west that day with any 
hope of the line carrying to the wreck. Below, the sea was 
breaking sheer against the white cliff. There was no foothold on 
the beach for so much as a cat, much less for an exhausted man 
thrown ashore by breakers. 

There was but one hope, the lifeboat, for which the Squire of 
Birling Deep had ridden as hard as the great black horse could 
lay hoof to that turf upon which he and his rider ranked second 
to none. 

When the captain of the steamer, who stood a little apart from 
his fellows by the wheel that now swung idle, looked up, the old 
man on the cliff above held out both arms with hands out-turned 
in an attitude almost of benediction, that said plainly, “ Wait!” 
And below, the captain shrugged his dripping shoulders with a 
queer laugh. It was well to say wait, when the decks were 
starting under his feet. He was munching biscuit, and at intervals 
produced a whole one from his pocket, which he broke between 
his fingers. There was a singular deliberation in his movements, 
such as some men affect in the vicinity of death. 

The rector of Birling Deep stood surrounded by his flock, his 
thin black coat blown into creases against his limbs, for he was 
an absent-minded man and forgot to take care of himself. Birling 
Deep had always managed her own wrecks, thus, without the 
assistance that usually came too late. The rector stood peering 


through the mist and rain towards Seaford, and suddenly he 
cried out: 


“There she comes.” 

He knew exactly where to look for the boat, and therefore 
perceived her before his companions. The man who first thought 
of painting lifeboats a gay colour must have been a genius. There 
was no mistaking this boat as she came, a flickering brown sail 
in a whirl of spray. Presently the sail—it was only half a sail— 
disappeared, and the boat came slowly on under oars. 
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“There’s only four sweeps. They ain't waited for the clouds 
to roll by,” said a village wit, which sally called forth a gruff 
laugh. 

“Not likely wif’ a’ Squire at their heels,” said another, and the 
look on the weather-beaten faces seemed to soften into something 
deeper than a smile. For Billy was beloved of his people, as a 
fine open-handed hearty fellow, while his equals had many a 
complaint against him. Was he not noisy and rough and 
boisterous? Had he not, even as a boy, disgraced himself by 
climbing the church steeple and perching on the point of the 
lightning conductor the beautiful new biretta of he beautiful 
new curate? Did not all the men say Billy was wild, and did 
not the ladies raise their eyebrows and look at each other in the 
expressive silence that damneth ? 

“No right-minded girl could marry such a man—little better 
than a groom,” said Mrs. Fidder, of Fidder Park, whose daughter 
Billy had been overheard to designate as a scarecrow. 

“Of course not,” answered Mrs. Senoure, looking critically at 
her soft-eyed daughter’s dress as that quiet maiden danced with 
Billy. 

Mr Senoure liked Billy, and said so. More than an hour had 
elapsed since the Squire rode off to Seaford. He should have 
been back by this, and at times the old clergyman turned his keen 
glance inland, knowing full well the chronic imprudence of Billy. 
In the meantime the lifeboat was slowly approaching the wreck. 
The only chance was to slip in between the vessel and the 
shore. 

“That’s t’ Squire pullin’ bow,” said the man who passed for a 
humourist in Birling Deep, where, indeed, as elsewhere in this 
world, a reputation is more than half the battle. 

The bow-oar, indeed, was clad in a covert-coat with a pre- 
posterously large cloth cap pulled down over his eyes. For 
Billy’s caps were larger, his clothes were rougher, his gloves were 
seamier, than other men’s. 

Those on the cliff now watched a strange scene, acted before 
them as it were on a stage to the loud music of the sea. And 
Wagnall unconsciously assumed that attitude of exaggerated 
anxiety with which he watched the high wire equilibrist in order 
to work upon the feelings of stolid country audiences. 

The lifeboat worked its way cautiously into the slack water to 
leeward of the stranded vessel, and almost immediately several men 
threw themselves into the foam and were dragged on board the 
boat. One was missed and went bobbing away to leeward. 
Those on the cliff saw Billy Raven prepare to go after him when 
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strong bands clutched at him from behind and held him in the 
boat. The black thing bobbed up once again and disappeared. 
Slowly and with difficulty the work of rescue was completed. 
Before the captain left his ship he looked up and waved his hand 
to the white-haired parson on the cliff as if in thanks. There is 
only one landing to the eastward of Birling Gap, for there was 
no question of rowing to windward in such a sea, and thither the 
lifeboat’s head was now turned, those on the cliff hurrying in the 
same direction to meet them. 

Billy was the first to clamber over the high side of the boat 
when she was beached, and it was Mr. Wagnall who arranged the 
step-ladder, borrowed from a neighbouring cottage, in a position 
calculated to facilitate the descent of the shipwrecked men and 
their rescuers. 

“Hallo, Wagnall!” cried Billy, in his boisterous way. “I’m 
uncommon wet, I can tell you.” 

And he pushed his way through the eager crowd with a laugh 
and a word for all. He walked back to the gloomy old house 
which he had inherited from countless generations of Ravens, and 
in which he now lived alone. The twilight was already in the 
valley as Billy walked up the old stone steps with a swagger 
which was probably in part attributable to the fact that he passed 
the larger part of his existence clad in riding breeches. It is 
always well to look at a man’s boots before finding fault with 
his gait. 

The house was dark, for the lamps were not yet lighted. He 
went to the dining-room and poured himself out a glass of wine, 
for he was shivering. Around the walls hung the portraits of his 
ancestors, a wild-looking crew in varying wigs. A set of old 
crows Billy called them jovially. 

“What is it, dearie?” said a voice in the doorway behind him, 
and an old woman with an unsteady head and eager hands stood 
looking at him. 

“Tt’s sherry, old woman,” answered Billy, looking at his old 
nurse and present housekeeper. “I’m cold.” 

“Cold?” and she came forward. “Why, you’re wet—you're 
wet through.” 

“Yes, I’ve been out—rowing,” Billy answered, with a laugh. 
“ And now I’m going upstairs to change my togs. Hot water, 
please, Martha. Suppose William has put out my best dress 
clothes; got this dance on to-night, you know.” 

He broke off with a sudden sharp sigh and went slowly 
upstairs. 

“Tt’s a pity perhaps that that d——d boat didn’t turn over,” 
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he muttered over his candle, and looked sternly in passing at the 
portrait of a particularly rakish-looking Raven. 

It was nine o'clock when Billy, attired in a massive ulster, 
gathered the reins in his gloved hands and dashed down the dark 
avenue at a breakneck trot. Billy could do nothing quietly or 
slowly. The ball to which his festive face was turned was an 
annual affair at Fidder Park, and more than one engagement card 
had, by maternal instruction, been kept partially vacant awaiting 
Billy’s arrival. For the Squire of Birling Deep, though faulty on 
the surface, had a fine estate and considerable wealth to condone 
his sins. More than one mother considered her own daughter 
just the person to steer him upon the straight path and keep him 
there, but Billy did not like them any the better for that. He 
only knew that his rough ways, his noisy voice, his clumsy 
presence seemed to frighten most young maidens. He never had 
any conversation ready for them. 

* Don’t read their sort of book—can’t get the hang of their sort of 
talk,” he used to say to his male friends in moments of confidence. 

It was more especially perhaps with regard to Alicia Senoure, 
the gentlest maiden in all the world, that Billy felt these short- 
comings, and it was said that Mrs. Senoure was throwing the 
unwilling and timid Alicia at his great blundering head. 

Alicia was in the room when Billy entered, still walking as if 
he were in riding-breeches. Alicia’s mother had apparently been 
watching for his advent; her attitude was so astonishingly 
guileless and indifferent. There is nothing so transparent as an 
elderly lady whose confidence in her own superior cunning is 
complete enough to make her play her part carelessly. 

“That old cat means to bring things to a head to-night, and 
the poor girl knows it,” said Mrs. Sugg, who was common but 
kindly. And, indeed, Alicia’s gentle eyes had a look of fear in 
them as Billy approached. 

“ Alicia, dear, here’s Willy,” said Mrs. Senoure, with a most 
encouraging glance directed towards the Squire, who frowned. 
Alicia changed colour and tried to move away, but her mother put 
a stop to that by a quick whisper of “Alicia!” 

“ How tired you look, dear child, already,” said the lady, aloud. 
“It is hot, is it not? I wish Willy would take you for a little air 
to another room or a conservatory.” 

Billy looked at Alicia gravely. 

“Yes,” he said, “ come and get a little air.” 

Alicia took the arm he proffered, an arm singularly solid and 
steady. 

“And tell Willy how proud we all are of his gallantry this 
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afternoon,” said Mrs. Senoure, significantly, as they moved away. 
She was well pleased with a certain grave determination that 
rested on Billy’s face. She thought she had really brought 
matters to a crisis at last. And if Alicia would only not go into 
pink and white patches like that it would be all right. Indeed, 
Alicia was pretty and sweet enough to be independent of such 
precautions as her mother had taken. Just now, however, she 
certainly looked somewhat distressed. 

“Tf she would lift her eyes from the floor!” reflected Mrs. 
Senoure, with maternal impatience. “If she would only look at 
him instead of walking by his side as if he were going to take her 
out and drown her.” 

Other mothers, who perhaps would fain have married their 
daughters to the well-to-do young Squire of Birling Deep, looked 
on with superior smiles. 

“That will never come off,” they reflected, with all wisdom. 
For was not Billy hopelessly rough and boisterous, and was not 
Alicia the exact contrary—so quiet, so shy and timid? The thing 
was preposterous, Billy Raven would never think for a moment 
of such a little white, colourless retiring thing as that. As for 
Alicia, did she not shrink whenever he came near her? Some of 
the onlookers went further, and with fervour denounced Mrs, 
Senoure as a cruel mother and a heartless schemer. 

In the meantime the two young people had found their way to 
a greenhouse, where Alicia sat down, while Billy leant heavily on 
a flower-stand which creaked beneath his weight. They had 
known each other since childhood, and Billy had made to her 
such useless offerings as boys of sporting tastes naturally would 
to gentle-souled girls with a weakness for dolls. But he had 
never made love to her. 

It would almost seem that the power of Mrs. Senoure’s scheming 
eye was still hovering over her daughter, who sat in obvious fear 
of her companion’s first word. There must have been something 
in Billy’s manner, who, indeed, was open enough in his dealings, 
that made Alicia as well as others think that he meant business 
as he himself would have delicately put it to-night. 

“Look here, Alicia,” said he, suddenly, and the gentle maiden 
gave a gasp. 

“Yes, Billy.” 

Billy fidgeted in his collar, which was very high and stiff. 

“There’s a lot of people take me for a fool! Especially old 
women, Can’t stand old women, Alicia. They’re the d——, 
they’re a nuisance. They think I’m blind, confound them. But 
Im not.” 
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Billy stood upright in front of the girl and threw back his 
great broad shoulders with a sturdy self-complacency. Alicia was 


simply ruining an absurd little lace handkerchief by twisting it 
round her fingers. 


“Licia, just look up at me.” 

After a moment the gentlest blue eyes in the world flashed up 
one appealing glance. 

“ Yes,” said Billy, in a judicial voice; he was second to none in 
diagnosing the feelings or intention of a horse. “ Yes, you're in 
a ghastly fright, I can see that.” 

He sat down beside her and laid his great hand over hers. 

“Now, Alicia,” he said, and his rough voice was astonishingly 
gentle, “you mustn’t be ina fright. You mustn’t be afraid, ’cos 
I'm not going to do it. I may be a fool, perhaps I am, but 
confound it, I always ride straight. You needn’t be afraid of me. 
Do you think I don’t see what these confounded old women are 
up to. I know that several of them want their daughters to be 
nistress of Birling Deep, though they don’t approve of me. 
Sorry to say anything against your mother, but she is one of ’em, 
and a nice time she leads you. Lord! but women are cruel, I 
know, for I’ve bought horses from them, and any fool can see when 
a horse has had cruelty. Your mother got us sent away together 
to-night ’cos she wanted me to ask you to marry me. No, don’t 
move away, Alicia, you’re all right with me. I ride straight, or I 
try to. Do you think I don’t know that you are shivering with 
fright now, that you were shivering with fright when we came in 
here. If I asked you, your mother would make you say yes ; I know 
that. But I’m not going to ask you, Alicia. You're all right. 
Do you see, ha, ha! You can go back and take your Bible oath 
that I didn’t ask you to marry me.” 

The girl was examining the poor tortured lace handkerchief 
with bowed head and averted eyes. Billy had risen again. In 
the dim light of a few fairy lamps he looked a little pale and worn, 
as if the day’s exertions were beginning to tell on even his robust 
— He threw back his shoulders and gave an encouraging 
augh, 

“Don’t you be uneasy,” he went on, “ I'll back you up. Isuppose 
there is somebody else, some quiet sort of bookish chap, no doubt, 
with tastes like yours. And I’m going to ride straight, Alicia. I 
shan’t marry any—I shan’t marry, ’cos I’m not the sort of 
chap. And you mustn’t worry about that. D’you see? So it is 
all right, and you can just go back to that old—to your 


mother, and take your Bible oath that I didn’t ask you to 
marry me.” 
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He straightened himself up and threw out his arms in an easy 
manner which implied that the world was in a very satisfactory 
condition. But his face was drawn and tired. 

“But I don’t want to take my Bible oath,” said Alicia gently, 
in a clear voice. 

That was years ago. There have been other wrecks in Birling 
Gap since then. And in Birling Deep to-day there are a couple 
of little embryo fox-hunters who walk with a swagger like Billy’s. 
There is also a little soft-eyed maiden who looks at her mother 
with a quaint tolerant smile when her father gets boisterous as if 
between women such matters were understood. 





Hungary's Patriot-Port. 


“Extra Hungariam non est vita; 
Si est vita, non est ita.” 
Magyar Proverb. 


Ar a time when Hungary has been celebrating her national 
millennium with such pomp and triumph, it may not be out of 
place to recall the brilliant services rendered by her great 
national poet, in reviving the national spirit at a time when it 
was well nigh extinct. 

In the “thirties” Hungary’s fortunes were indeed at a low 
ebb; but in her hour of humiliation and distress her sons rallied 
nobly to her help; and pre-eminent among them stands out a 
triumvirate; Deak, the wise far-seeing prudent statesman, 
seeking to attain his ends by constitutional means, the man of 
thought, the brains of the national movement; Kossuth, the 
man of fiery eloquence, and fierce, restless energy, who would 
listen to no compromises, nor wait the working of gradual 
remedies, the man of action, the arm of the movement; and, 
finally, Petéfi, the typical Magyar, the man of the people, who 
spoke straight to the heart of the people, the poet, the inspira- 
tion of the movement. His personality is the most attractive of 
the three, and his romantic life and mysterious death, apart even 
from his literary distinction, make him worthy of consideration. 
Continental nations have recognised his merit; in Germany 
thirty-four translations, and in France four, have appeared, and 
in Belgium, Poland, Italy, and Sweden he has found translators ; 
but in England he is hardly known, only one small volume of 
translations having appeared, from the pen of Sir John Bowring. 
Yet Grimm says: “ Petéfi will rank among the greatest poets of 
all times and all tongue.” Heine speaks of “his rustic song, 
sweeter than that of the nightingale”; and Uhland regretted 
that he was too old to learn Magyar, so that he might read Petéfi 
in his native tongue. 
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Alexander Petéfi was born in 1823, when the national spirit 
was struggling for expression. The ideas of the French Revolu- 
tion, which rolled like a mighty wave over Europe, reached 
to Hungary, and one of their first manifestations was a deter- 
mination that Magyar should supersede German as the official 
language, and that freedom of the press should be secured. But 
Magyar had sunk to the position of a provincial dialect; the very 
words needed for modern life were wanting, so that Herder 
declared: “In fifty years the Magyar language will be only a 
memory”; yet such was its inherent vigour, and so strong the 
influence of a great national enthusiasm, that a rich Hungarian 
literature blossomed into life, and a few years ago a great French 
Orientalist pronounced: ‘No language can compete with the 
Magyar for perfection of construction and sonorousness.” And 
foremost among Hungary’s national poets stands the youthful 
figure of Petofi. 

His father was only a butcher, but was in Magyar law a 
nobilis, or free landowner. When Alexander was only fifteen his 
father was nearly ruined by an overflow of the Danube; but 
great efforts were made to complete the boy’s education. He, 
however, showed no application, spent his time in scribbling 
verses, and was expelled from school. Resenting his father’s 
well-deserved rebukes, he ran away from home, and being struck 
with “stage fever,” became errand boy at a theatre in Pesth, and 
at seventeen seems to have sunk to the level of a street arab, 
begging his bread. 

He next enlisted, but found military discipline not much to 
his liking; he continued writing poetry and indulging in dreams 
of a Republic, till his regiment was ordered to Croatia, where he 
fell ill, and a kindly army doctor procured his discharge. He 
then went to Papa, ostensibly to study; but though he read 
largely it was in a purely desultory fashion. He chiefly dis- 
tinguished himself by writing and reciting poems to his fellow- 
students, amongst whom was Jokai, the well-known novelist. He 
made several unsuccessful attempts as an actor; his genius was 
lyric rather than dramatic; he was too completely filled by one 
idea at a time to enable him to analyse, combine, and subordinate 
single interests to a harmonious whole. An idea was to him as 
living as a person; it mastered him, not he it. 

Then Petofi tried literature; he copied, he translated, he sent 
small poems to the newspapers. Having fallen to the lowest 
depths of obscure poverty, hungry, and homeless, he met an old 
schoolfellow, who shared with him his whole fortune of two 
gulden; till at length a Pesth journal consented to_employ him: 
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he had to travel thither on foot, his sole possessions his precious 
manuscripts and the one gulden his friend had given him ; and so, 
unknown, poverty-stricken, shabby, without friends, and only 
twenty-one years old, he reached the capital, where, in five short 
years, he was to achieve a position till then unattained by any 
Magyar poet. 

He betook himself at once to Vorésmarty, then at the height of 
his fame. He received the shabby youth coldly, and was not 
disposed to listen to his poems. Petéfi, however, nothing 
daunted, began to read, and, after listening awhile in silence, 
Vorésmarty exclaimed: ‘ You are the first lyrical poet Hungary 
has produced.” From that moment a relation honourable to both 
sprang up between the two poets, and Vorésmarty with true 
generosity at once presented Petéfi to the National Literary 
Union, which enrolled him as honorary member, and defrayed the 
expense of publishing his first collection of poems, and from that 
time “he rained songs.” A contemporary thus describes this 
period: “ Petéfi awoke one morning to find himself Hungary’s 
most popular poet. Wherever he went the people were singing 
his songs. He went to bed at night hearing them, and when he 
awoke in the morning the people were singing them in the 
streets.” Publishers and editors besieged him; he was féted at 
banquets, welcomed with torchlight processions, greeted by the 
soldiers with cries of ‘ Eljen!” (Hail!) and when he appeared in 
the very theatre from which he had been hissed as an un- 
successful actor the whole audience rose to receive him, and 
greeted him with ringing cheers. 

In 1847 Petéfi married Julia Szendrey, with whom he lived 
happily for the short year and ten months of life which remained 
to him, and by whom he had one son. 

As was to be expected, he greeted the revolution of 1848 with 
enthusiasm, made patriotic speeches in the street, stood for 
election in the reformed Diet, and issued the first newspaper 
published independently of censorship. He joined the insurgents 
and was present at several battles, showing the greatest coolness 
and intrepidity. General Bem appointed him his aide-de-camp 
and secretary, and after the battle of Mihlbach decorated him 
with his own hand. 

At the terrible slaughter at Segesvar Petéfi was certainly 
present. The Russians turned the Hungarian flank and trampled 
down the insurgents in a wild cavalry charge. Friend and foe to 
the number of five hundred were thrown into a common grave. 
Petofi was last seen among the stuff just before the final onslaught, 
and, living or dead, he was never seen again, for his body was not 
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found. For long the nation would not believe that the brilliant 
young patriot-poet was dead, and many “claimants” made for a 
time an easy living from the liberality of the peasantry. But it 
was too true; the short brilliant life here below was over. 

Petéfi had his Boswell—Kertbény—to whose writings we are 
chiefly indebted—a faithful friend, who devoted his life to 
spreading the poet’s fame. He thus concludes his review of our 
poet :— 


“Son of an impoverished butcher; during the first twenty-one years of 
his life, street-arab, vagabond, student, common soldier, strolling actor ; 
often on thé verge of starvation, consumed by misery, want, and ambition 
—during the next five years, the darling of the nation; its greatest poet ; 
popular as none had ever been before; reformer and enricher of the 
national language; creator of new elements in the national literature, 
equally full of genius in the simplest song and in the highest flight of 
poetry; versatile and prolific as few other poets in the world’s history ; 
happy husband and father; benefactor of his parents; popular orator ; 
political leader; hero on the battlefield; and, lastly—lastly, only twenty- 
tive, in the first bloom of youth and genius, extinguished, disappearing the 
evening after the battle like a shooting star falling from heaven, becoming 
a myth on the lips of the people—this life is itself a poem.” 


So Kertbény in his enthusiasm; nor did he stand alone, for 
Deak, hearing that Kertbény was projecting a visit to the ends of 
the earth to investigate the origin of the Magyars, bid him “stay 
at home, for to popularise one song of Petéfi’s was to render a 
greater service to his countrymen, than to trace their origin to 
the noblest oriental stem.” 

In considering the writings of Petéfi two points must be re- 
membered. First, we judge only by translations, and (translations 
from a Turanian into an Aryan language. Not only is the genius 
of the language different, but the cast of thought is that of a 
nation formed in a different mould and developed by different 
circumstances. Secondly, we must remember that Petéfi’s whole 
literary career is comprised in five short years, and ended at an 
age when most men have hardly attained maturity. 

With the materials at our command, any attempt at an appre- 
ciation of Petéfi’s literary work would be unjustifiable presump- 
tion; we can but note a few salient features, and strive to catch 
a faint echo of his words as they reach us through the medium of 
Sir John Bowring’s translation, now and then supplementing 
these by translation from a French prose version by Ujfalvy, 
which even when subjected to the process of double dilution is 
still full of charm. 

If in all things Petéfi was, as he himself claims, “ the essence of 
the national character,” in nothing is this more clearly shown than 
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in his passionate love of liberty. Heine’s witty saying is well- 
known, but may bear repetition. ‘The Englishman,” he says, 
“loves liberty like his wife; the Frenchman like his mistress ; the 
German like his old grandmother,” Petdfi’s love is all these com- 
bined and something more. It is unselfish as the Englishman’s, 
passionate as the Frenchman’s, faithful as the German’s. But it 
is also the chivalrous love of the strong for the weak, of the 
deliverer for the captive. He felt himself the devoted priest of a 
violated shrine, the reverent worshipper of a dishonoured deity ; 
his love for liberty was health, joy, religion, life itself. 


“ All other things above 
Are Liberty and Love. 
Life would I gladly tender 
For Love; yet joyfully 
Would Love itself surrender 
For Liberty!” 


And again note the concentrated passion of these words: 


“TI bear in my heart one love above all other; 
But this love is holy, and cleaves to no outward form. 
She whom I love is divine, the exiled goddess, 
Liberty! Alas! it is but in dreams of night 
To my longing eyes she unveils her charms; 
But almost each night she blesses me, 
With ever the same fair dream. 
This very day she crossed my path, 
In a land of many flowers; 
I knelt at her feet, I breathed my ardent love, 
To pluck a flower I bent, and put forth my hand. 
But behind me stood the headsman ; 
With his blood-stained axe he struck me; 
My head fell into my outstretched hand ; 
I offered that in lieu of the flower.” 


Passionately as he loves his country, of which he says: “If the 
earth be God’s crown, our country is its fairest jewel;” it is 
because its natural aspect even is associated with his love of 
freedom; the Puszta (the wide rolling plain) suggests infinity ; 
no Dutchman could sing the praises of a flat country more whole- 
heartedly : 


“©, I love that wild, for there I dwell in freedom 

As no other where; 

There my eyes embrace a limitless horizon, 
Not imprisoned here. 

No dark mountains bound creation’s grand arena. 
Dancing o’er the plains 

Here no streams run down whose ringing might remind me 
Of the tyrant’s chain.” 
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His affection for his wife is deep and tender, but she must 
share his patriotic feelings. Not long after his marriage, while 
dwelling on his happiness “ which shines like a pure pearl,” he 
seems to deprecate the displeasure of his sword, which hung up 
on the wall, “seems to glower with sullen look :” 

“Nay, well shouldst thou know her, my young wife, 
Crown of my life, 
Know’st thou not also her heart? 
Let my country one day need my arm, 
She herself will gird thee upon me, 
And blessing us both will say: 
‘Go forth, and be ever faithful, each to other.’” 


His first thought on the birth of his son, “jeune oiseau de mon 
ame,” is that there is another offering to dedicate to his country. 
From a touching poem we learn that Petdfi’s intense love of 
country was inherited from his father, whom he describes as an 
old man whose feeble steps could scarce support him across the 
room, but who in the hour of need marches at the head of a troop; 
and yet he has no material stake in his own country: 


“Rich, he would fight for his riches; 
‘Tis the poor only love nought but their native land.” 


But perhaps no writings of Petdfi give a more graphic picture 
of his intense love of liberty, than two short companion poems: 
“The Song of the Dogs,” and “ The Song of the Wolves.” The 
irony, the keen perception of the sufferings which must be 
endured by the upholders of Liberty are most forcible. Each 
poem begins in the same words: 


“The sky is dark, the tempest roars, 
Snow and rain, offspring of winter, fall noiselessly ;” 


but the dogs go on to describe how they are sheltered in a warm 
nook where their kind master “appoints their dwelling.” They 
have no care, they feed amply on the food which remains from 
their master’s meals; true there is sometimes a whip that whistles 


unpleasantly, but “a dog’s hide is soon healed,” the master’s anger 
is appeased ; 


“We approach with joy, and humbly lick his feet.” 


All is glorious acquiescence in servitude on account of the 
material advantages it affords. 


Now hear the wolves; they wander on bare steppes, without 
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shelter, cold and hungry; the bullet of the huntsman pierces 
their flesh, the white carpet of snow is stained with blood: 


“Our lot is wretched—but we are free.” 


The contrast is made as sharp as possible; but we are left in 
no doubt where the poet’s choice lies. 

Petéfi’s affections were warm and kindly; his early undutiful- 
ness seems to have been but a boyish freak. He writes affection 
ately of his desire to help his family. If he can but make his way, 
his mother shall have an illuminated Psalter of her very own, 
where she can look on the Face of the Lord Christ, as she loved 
to do. For himself he has only one characteristic aspiration ; 
“for a room full of books where I would never write poetry for 
filthy lucre;” and with an heroic confidence in his power to speak 
to the hearts of his fellows if he could only gain their ear, he 
adds: “ Rather would [ fling my verses broadcast, I would scatter 
them in the streets; I know well they would not long be left 
there.” 

Petéfi had the poetic temperament which brings sorrow as well 
as joy; pans of victory alternate with expressions of inmost 
conviction that “ the poet’s crown is a crown of thorns.” And he 
realised to the full the responsibility laid on the poet, even while 


he felt that the gift was an over-mastering inspiration. He 
expresses these convictions in two very interesting poems. In 
one he states the materialistic view of life: 


“We live in vile and venal days, and know it; 
The world is but a coin of golden dust; 
And on it the impression of the poet 
Is but a transitory bit of rust.” 


This theory is indignantly rejected with righteous scorn : 


“Not so! he is the image of the king 
On the world’s currency—he the truest test 
Of the pure ore that makes the metal ring.” 


Then follows the duty: 


“ Art thow a poet? ring the music loud, 
And of thy great inheritance be proud. 


And once again he speaks stirring words showing how he felt 
himself mastered by his gift: 


“O, Poetry! thou spider! 
That in thy treacherous web entanglest men . 
I feel my growing strength, 
And it shall free my chained heart from thy grasping. 
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Spirit of Poetry! I cannot smite thee, 

I cannot smite thee dumb; 

Spite of myself, my inner heart is speaking, 

Its passionate bursts will come. 

They will come thundering, whether 

Heard or unheard, in accents loud and rude; 

For I must speak, must sing 

While breath inspires my life, or passion warms my blood.” 


Prolific as Petéfi was, he was equally versatile; he tried almost 
every known style both in prose and poetry; nor was his 
sympathy and interest confined to his native Literature. He 
wrote several translations; and his estimate of Shakespeare, 
though expressed in whimsical language, has an interest for us. 


“ Shakespeare alone is half of the whole world. Befvure his time creation 
was incomplete, and when God created him he said: ‘ Behold, now, man- 
kind! if ye have hitherto doubted my existence or my power, doubt no 
longer.’ Shakespeare stole from Nature all her beauty; we only painfully 
glean from between the stubble what he was pleased to leave behind, or 
what he considered beneath him to gather.” 


This very brief and inadequate sketch of a true poet may be 
fittingly closed with the words of a competent critic, M. Desbordes 
Valmore, who says: 


“ Among the poets of Hungary, Petifi is the greatest and most truthful 
representative of his country. He learnt the science of life without losing 
aught of its sentiment. Art had not destroyed the man in him. The 
man was so living and had such compelling power over the poet, that 
when the time came to die for the liberty of his country, he hastened to 
the sacrifice, recognising that in that supreme moment she demanded not 
his poems but his blood. The life and death of Petéfi were alike con- 
secrated to his country; as poet he sang her praises, as hero he fought her 
battles.” 


It may be said, our own Literature, particularly our poetry, is 
so rich and so varied, why should we trouble ourselves to enquire 
into the poetry of other nations? It is a question each must 
decide for himself; but it has been well said: “To read a national 
poet, that is to say a poet who in heart remains national, but by 
his genius becomes universal, is to become initiated into the inner 
life of his country.” And surely all that enlarges our sympathy 
and extends our mental horizon is a national gain. Human 
nature is at all times and under all circumstances one, if we only 
dig deep enough below the surface; and the treasure of mutual 
sympathy and mutual insight is precious and worth digging for ; 
“the well is deep,” but the source is inexhaustible. 


JESSIE Dovatas MonTGoMERY. 





Che Commons at Work. 


“Hats off! Way for the Speaker!” With these words of 
command the opening of every sitting of the House of Commons 
is heralded. They strike the notes of the supremacy of the 
Speaker, and the reverence paid to his exalted position, which 
are so noticeable during a sitting of the House of Commons. 
The command is uttered in the Lobby, or ante-chamber of the 
House, by the inspector of the police on duty in and about the 
Palace of Westminster, just as the Speaker emerges from the 
corridor leading from his residence. 

This appearance of the Speaker is not without an element of 
stately picturesqueness. First comes an usher, then the sergeant- 
at-arms with the mace upon his shoulder, followed by a couple of 
doorkeepers dressed like the usher, in low-cut waistcoats, short 
jackets, knee-breeches and silk stockings; then the Speaker in 
his huge court wig and his long gown, which is held up by a 
train-bearer, followed by the chaplain in a Geneva gown, and, 
lastly, two more doorkeepers attired, like all the figures in the 
procession, in sober suits of solemn black. As the procession 
slowly treads its way across the bright tesselated pavement of the 
Lobby, while the members stand by with heads reverently un- 
covered, its sombre hue is emphasized by the ornate frame in 
which it is set—the richly-moulded grey walls, the wonderful 
oak carving, the stained-glass windows, the fretted roof with its 
multi-coloured grooves, and its dependent electric light chandeliers 
in heavy brass—all of which help to make this famous vestibule 
of the House one of the most beautiful architectural features of 
the Palace of Westminster. The procession disappears through 
the open portals of the House; the members in the Lobby crowd 
in after it. The doors are then locked, and the voice of the 
principal doorkeeper crying “Speaker at prayers” is heard 
resounding through the Lobby. 

Only the occupants of the Ladies’ Gallery have the privilege 
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of seeing members at prayers. All other “strangers” are 
rigidly excluded from the chamber. The ladies are probably 
permitted to look on at the ceremony, because cooped up as they 
are, most ungallantly, behind a thick, heavy brass network known 
as “the grille,” their presence can hardly be regarded as an 
intrusion that is felt at this solemn part of the proceedings. 

When the doors are closed behind the procession, the Speaker 
walks up the floor of the House, bowing low to the empty chair 
which he is about to occupy, and accompanied only by the 
sergeant-at-arms and the chaplain. The train-bearer and the 
doorkeepers stop at the Bar. The Speaker does not take the 
chair at once, but stands at the head of the table with 
the chaplain by his side. Then in the silent Chamber three 
brief prayers are impressively recited by the chaplain, while the 
responses are given in a solemn voice by the Speaker. One 
prayer is for the Queen, another for the Royal family, and the 
third is that the deliberations of the Commons may be conducted 
“without prejudice, favour, or partial affection.” The members 
stand in their places on the benches, fronting each other, with 
the floor between, until, after the prayers, the collect, “ Prevent 
us, O Lord,” is recited, when they all turn round and face the 
wall. Service over, the Speaker enters the chair, and the chaplain 
retreats backwards, bowing to the Speaker, at every few steps of 
his retrograde movement, and not unfrequently colliding with 
members who throng the floor, until he reaches the refuge of the 
Bar, when, making his final bow to the chair, he disappears 
through the now open swing-doors of the Chamber. At the same 
moment a subdued noise of rushing feet is heard in the galleries. 
“Strangers” are now being admitted to the House. The repre- 
sentatives of the Press enter over the Speaker’s chair, and the 
general public come in at the other end over the portal of 
the Chamber. 

The visitor looks around and sees many objects and personages 
which the newspapers have made familiar to him by name, and 
he falls at once under the influence of the stirring memories and 
great associations of the place. He regards with awe the high 
canopied chair, surmounted by the arms of the kingdom, at the 
head of the Chamber, and looks with becoming reverence on 
Mr. Speaker in his big grey wig and black gown. Beneath the 
Speaker, at the head of the table, sit the clerk of the House and 
the two assistant clerks in short wigs and gowns, like barristers 
in the courts of law—they always receive new wigs when a new 
Speaker comes into office—busy discharging their multifarious 
duties, such as sub-editing the “ Orders of the Day,” questions to 
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Ministers, amendments to bills, notices of motions handed in by 
members, and taking minutes of the proceedings for the Journals 
of the House. The table is indeed a “substantial piece of 
furniture,” as Mr. Disraeli described it on a famous occasion 
when he expressed his delight that it lay between him and 
Mr. Gladstone, who had just made a fierce declamatory attack 
upon him. It contains volumes of the Standing Orders and 
Sessional Orders, and other works of reference in regard to the 
procedure of the House, and also pens, ink, and stationery for 
the use of members. 

At the end of the table, on either side, are two brass-bound 
oaken boxes. These are the famous “ despatch-boxes,” on which 
Ministers and ex-Ministers lay their notes when addressing the 
House, and, following the great example of Mr. Gladstone, thump 
to give emphasis to an argument. Doth boxes contain marks and 
indentations which have been caused by the big signet-ring which 
Mr. Gladstone wore on one of the fingers of his right hand, when 
at times in power on the Treasury Bench, and at times in 
Opposition on the Front Bench at the other side of the table, he 
brought his clenched fist, while speaking, with tremendous force 
on the one box or the other. 

But of all the objects in the House which awaken historic 
memories, the mace, perhaps, is the most potent. It lies a 
prominent object, when the Speaker is in the chair, on raised 
supports at the end of the table. It is of wrought brass; its 
large globular head is surmounted by a cross and ball; its staff 
has several artistic embellishments, and the whole is so well 
burnished that it glistens like gold. 

From the carved oak-panelled walls of the Chamber on either 
side of the table, slope down five rows of benches, upholstered in 
dark-green morocco leather. Those on the Speaker’s right are 
the Government benches, the benches of the “ins,” or the party 
in office; those on the Speaker’s left are the benches of the 
“outs,” or the party in the cold shades of Opposition. Between 
the two sides is a broad floor covered with a rough fibre matting. 
The rows of benches at each side are divided in the centre by a 
narrow passage, with steps that run up from the floor to the wall. 
This passage on either side is called “the gangway,” and has its 
own special political signification. Members who sit above the 
gangway—that is, nearer to the Speaker’s chair and the table— 
either on the Government side or on the Opposition side, are 
regarded as the out-and-out or orthodox supporters of the 
recognised leaders of their party, while those who sit below 
the gangway are supposed to be somewhat independent of the 
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occupants of the front bench on their side of the House. The 
Irish Nationalist members have since the rise of Mr. Parnell in 
1880 sat below the gangway on the Speaker’s left in permanent 
opposition, no matter what party may be in office; but the 
respective followers of the two great political parties, the Con- 
servatives or Unionists, and the Liberals, cross the floor according 
as their party is “in” or “out.” 

Lower down the Chamber, on the Opposition side, and close to 
the swing-doors which form the main entrance, is the large chair 
of the sergeant-at-arms. Beside it is the Bar, the line of which, 
marking the technical boundary of the House, is raised about 
half an inch above the level of the floor. Over the portals of the 
Chamber, and directly facing the Speaker, is the clock. 

The Chamber has now rapidly filled up for “ question-time,” 
which is usually remarkable—if for nothing else—for the number 
and variety of subjects about which members interrogate Mini- 
sters. ‘I'wo or three days’ notice, at least, must be given of a 
question. One of the clerks at the table receives the questions 
in writing, and they are printed, with the dates on which they 
will be asked, on the notice-paper containing announcements of 
coming events, which is circulated every morning among the 
members. Copies of these papers are also sent to the different 
State departments. In each department, the questions addressed 
to the Minister at its head are cut out, and the answers prepared 
by the permanent officials of the department, without the Minister 
being troubled with them in any way, except, perhaps, occasion- 
ally, when the matter inquired about is of such importance that the 
officials think it well to obtain the opinion of their chief in regard 
to it. Every day’s questions are then printed with the “ Orders 
of the Day,” or the daily agenda of the proceedings of the House. 
The answers are brought to the House, before the sitting opens, 
by messengers from each office, in a despatch-box, one key of 
which is kept at the department, and the other by the Minister 
in charge; and as question-time approaches Ministers may be 
noticed entering the Chamber with their little boxes, by the door 
immediately behind the Speaker’s chair, which gives handy access 
to the corridors leading into their private rooms. 

Formerly every question was read out by the member in whose 
name it stood on the paper, but a much simpler and more 
expeditious system now prevails, The questions, as they appear 
on the “Orders of the Day,” are numbered, and the members 
responsible for them rise in their places when called on in succes- 
sion by the Speaker, and simply say—as the case may be—“I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the Home Department 
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question No. 1,” or, “ I beg to ask the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
question No. 44.” The Home Secretary looks up question No. 1, 
or the Chief Secretary for Ireland question No. 44, from the 
bundle of answers supplied him by the officials of his department, 
and reads it in reply; and so on until the list of questions is 
completed. The questions and replies are eagerly followed, 
evoking cheers and counter-cheers. Oftentimes, indeed, the reply 
to a question which gives dissatisfaction—if it be further aggra- 
vated by the sarcastic or flippant manner of the Minister—will 
precipitate the House into one of the wildest, stormiest, and most 
passionate scenes that have ever disturbed its decorum. 

Every obstacle to proceeding with legislative business being 
now removed, the Speaker rises and says, “The Clerk will now 
proceed to read the ‘Orders of the Day,’” and the Clerk, with a 
copy of the “Orders of the Day” in his hand, reads the first of 
the long list of bills down for consideration. A big debate 
probably follows. Mr. Disraeli once said, “The House of 
Commons is a dull place, but there are moments of emotion.” 
Yes, there are moments of emotion in the House of Commons 
which make the life of a member of Parliament well worth living. 
To the stranger the House of Commons is always an interesting 
place, and always well worth a visit. But it is most interesting 
on ‘the occasion of a big debate on some important question 
which arouses political passions and prejudices, and brings down 
into the arena of the floor of the House the chiefs of the parties 
to fight out the issue with the keen and subtle weapon of the 
tongue. 

A big debate often lasts a fortnight—that is to say, it is carried 
cn during the Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays of two 
weeks, the Wednesdays being usually devoted to the consideration 
of bills introduced by unofficial members. The order in which 
the leading members of the Government and of the Opposition 
speak is previously arranged by the Whips of the different 
parties, and the Speaker, being informed privately of the under- 
standing, calls on these members in the order appointed, no 
matter how many small men may, at the same time, strive to 
catch his eye. A member of the Opposition always follows in 
debate a member of the Government. The opening of a sitting, 
and towards its close, or before and after the “ dinner-hour”—that 
is, from five till seven o’clock, and from ten o’clock till twelve— 
are considered the best and most favourable times for speaking. 
It is during these periods of the sitting that the “big guns” on 
each side are brought into action. Under the rules of the House, 


all opposed business must cease at twelve o'clock, and the member 
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who at that hour moves the adjournment of the debate has the 
right to open it the next evening. Ifa member of the Govern- 
ment speaks last at night, the adjournment of the debate is moved 
by an opponent of the Government; and vice-versd, if a member 
of the Opposition concludes his speech at midnight, a supporter 
of the Administration secures the advantage of resuming the 
debate on the following evening. 

This privilege of moving the adjournment is always reserved to 
men of distinction. Sometimes there are many eager claimants 
for the privilege. There is often a good deal of parleying and 
wrangling about it, and it is no easy task for the Whips to 
arrive at a decision in the matter without wounding the pride 
and vanity of some of the members whose claims have been set 
aside. There are several reasons which explain this eagerness to 
secure the adjournment of the debate. A crowded House has a 
most exhilarating influence on a speaker, and there is sure to be 
a large attendance of members at the opening of the sitting. 
When the distinguished member who has been called upon to 
resume the debate has finished his speech, some man of mark in 
the party on the opposite side of the House rises to answer him, 
in accordance with the programme arranged by the Whips. 
These two speeches will probably last till seven o’clock. 

From seven till ten o’clock is known as the “ dinner-hour” ; 
and it is only during this period of a sitting, when a great 
debate is in progress, that small or undistinguished men can have 
the pleasure of addressing the House. Before seven or after ten 
the member who can only “twinkle a taper” has no chance; the 
member who can “ flare a flambeau” then holds the field. Conse- 
quently, during the dinner-hour, when the vast bulk of the members 
are in the dining-room or smoking-room of the House, or are 
dining outside, or are at the theatre, the small men, or the new 
men, who desire to speak have the Chamber all to themselves. 
There are hardly ever more than twenty members present— 
sometimes the attendance falls as low as a dozen or half a dozen, 
and these remain, not because they are interested in the speeches 
which are then being made, but simply and solely because each 
of them is anxious to lay his views on the subject of debate 
before his own constituents through the medium of the reporter 
of the local paper who is above in the Press Gallery. 

Feeble statement, pointless argument, irritating iteration, are 
usually the characteristics of a debate during the dinner-hour. 
It is then that the House of Commons is a dreary place indeed. 
It is then that the bore is in his element. He comes down 
to the House fearfully equipped with material for his speech. 
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Papers, documents, and notes surround him while he is speaking 
—some being in his hands, some in his hat, and others spread 
over the empty bench behind him. The lot of Mr. Speaker 
during these dreary hours is by no means a happy one. Members 
can come and go as they please. If they remain in the Chamber, 
they need pay no attention to the honourable gentleman on his 
feet; they can chat and joke with each other, or double them- 
selves up comfortably on the benches, and go roving in the land 
of Nod. But, save for half an hour between eight and nine 
o'clock, when the proceedings are suspended, Mr. Speaker must 
remain in the chair, and follow, or seem to follow, all the 
speeches, however flat and discursive, with the deepest and most 
absorbing interest. 

But perhaps that air of concentrated attention the Speaker 
habitually wears is simulated. Perhaps practice has made it 
possible for him to hear without heeding. Perhaps, while he 
smiles appreciatively at the broken-winded witticisms of the 
honourable member who is speaking, he is deaf to every word, 
and his thoughts are far, far away, gambolling and frolicking 
amidst green fields, bright odorous flowers, balmy caressing air, 
golden sunshine, and sweet singing birds. Perhaps all the time 
the sweet murmurs of woods, or the soothing lapping of water on 
the sands, are in his ears. It is quite possible, indeed. We 
have heard more than once of the happy judge who could fall 
asleep during the speeches of counsel, and wake up when the 
sweet slumberous tones of the gentleman learned in the law 
had ended. 

The Speaker’s lot would indeed be intolerable if he were 
unable, during some of the dreary addresses of honourable, and 
learned, and gallant members, to leave his animate and apparently 
wide-awake outward semblance in the chair, and ramble in spirit, 
with a cigar as a companion, through the life, and bustle, and 
excitement of the Strand and Fleet Street. Ifa thought of this 
kind suddenly entered the head of a member on his feet, and if, 
with a view of testing its probability, he wandered a little from 
the subject of debate, and asked the Speaker had he got a match, 
or challenged him to walk on his head to the Bar, or proceed to 
demonstrate that the moon was really made of green cheese, 
would the Speaker hear him and heed him? But as the game 
would not be worth the candle—for the thumbscrew and the 
tack for ever would probably be the fate of the daring member 
who tried the experiment at a moment when the Speaker was all 
— matter must ever remain in the regions of philosophic 
oubt. 


252 
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The Speaker cannot put an extinguisher on a tiresome 
member. All he can do is to call a member to order for 
irrelevance or repetition, and, on the third unheeded warning, 
to direct him to resume his speech. The House, however, shows 
its resentment by disconcerting cries and exclamations. A 
member who was once subjected to considerable interruption 
while addressing the House, appealed to the Speaker, Sir Spencer 
Compton, to put down the disturbance, saying that he had a 
right to be heard. ‘No, sir,” replied the Speaker; “you have 
a right to speak, but the House have a right to judge whether 
they will hear you.” 

No Speaker would venture in our days to make such a ruling; 
but at the time it was delivered the duty of the Speaker was not 
so much to preserve order and decorum in the Legislative 
Chamber as to “speak” the opinion or decision of the House 
in matters of great State concern and importance, and hence his 
title “Mr. Speaker.” But even in our days members enjoy 
considerable licence in expressing their dissent from the views 
that are being laid before them, or their desire to bring an 
irritating speech to a speedy conclusion, by interrupting cries 
of “’Vide, ’vide, ’vide,” without having to fear any reprimand 
from the chair. Cries of dissent were not so decorous as late as 
fifteen or twenty years ago. It was then the custom of honour- 
able gentlemen to endeavour to suppress sentiments obnoxious to 
them by barking like dogs, crowing like barndoor fowls, bleating 
like sheep, braying like donkeys, and by indulging in coughing, 
sneezing, and ingeniously extended yawning. 

These interruptions are, to some men, only an incentive to 
extend the scope of their unappreciated remarks. ‘If you don't 
allow me to finish my speech in my own way, I’ll not leave off at 
all,” said a member who was regarded asa bore. The threat had 
the desired effect. “I am speaking to posterity,” said another 
member grandiloquently, in reply to his interruptors. “ Faith, 
if you go on at this rate,”. remarked a voice from the Irish 
quarter, “ you will see your audience before you.” “Sir,” said 
the member on his legs—but, unhappily, not his last legs—‘ 1 
can afford to wait.” 

It must not be supposed, from some of my preceding remarks, 
that the House of Commons is tolerant only of the participation 
in its debates of men of eloquent tongues, men of great ability 
and knowledge, men with a pleasant knack of saying funny 
things, or with the dangerous gift of saying caustic things— 
members, in a word, who are interesting or entertaining. The 
House nowadays accords, for a time, to the crank, the faddist, 
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and the bore, especially if these tiresome individuals show 
evidence of earnestness, sincerity, and honesty, the kindliest 
and most indulgent of receptions. It denies its ear to no man. 
It will listen with pleasure to any man who has anything to say; 
it will listen with resignation to the windbag—the man who takes 
a long time to say what he has got to say—or even to a man who 
has got nothing to say—the man who has got 


“The gift of lungs 
Without, alas, the gift of tongues.” 


But while allowing to every man, no matter how dull his 
manner or objectionable his views, sufficient latitude to give, at 
an opportune time, ample testimony of the faith that is in him, 
the House cannot stand the irrepressible bore who, determined 
to speak on every subject, rises, as a rule, at the most inoppor- 
tune moment of the debate to give expression to his vague and 
ill-formed views at unconscionable length ; or the member, how- 
ever able, who, in his effort to instruct it, adopts the irritating 
tone of the pedagogue or the superior person. These members 
are not popular, even with their own party. But while a party 
cannot very well join with the enemy across the floor in showing 
their contempt and exasperation by shouting down some objection- 
able member of their own ranks, they heartily sympathise in 
secret with these demonstrations of disapproval. 

The House is kindest and most considerate to the member who 
rises for the first time to address it, or to make, as the phrase 
has it, his “ maiden speech.” He always gets precedence in a 
competition to “catch the Speaker's eye.” It is well, however, 
that such a member should display a certain amount of nervous- 
ness or deference, inspired by a modest appreciation of his own 
capabilities, or by a becoming awe of the assembly listening to 
his words. If, relying perhaps on a reputation made outside 
the House in politics or literature, he should adopt a tone of 
superiority, or an attitude of perfect ease and self-confidence, he 
is certain to arouse the antipathy of members opposite, and chill 
even the greetings of the political friends who sit around him. 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain told a very good story illustrative of 
this peculiar mood of the House of Commons, which perhaps 
some would ascribe to its morbid self-esteem and its exalted sense 
of its own importance. 

When Mr. Chamberlain was first elected, an old friend of his, 
who was also an old member of the House of Commons, came 
to him and said: “ Would you mind, as I am an older member, 
my giving you a bit of advice.” ‘I would be very glad to have 
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it,” replied Mr. Chamberlain. “ Well,” continued the old man, 
“you know you have come into the House of Commons rather 
late, and you have come in with some sort of reputation from 
outside. The House of Commons,” he went on, “does not like 
outside reputation—it is accustomed to make and unmake its 
own—and, as you are going very shortly to make your maiden 
speech, if you could contrive to break down a little, I think the 
House of Commons would take it as a compliment, and you would 
be all the better for it.” 

The varying aspects of the House of Commons during a big 
debate are very surprising. Members are continually entering 
the Chamber or leaving it by the portals under the clock. 
Immediately outside these portals is the Lobby—that neutral 
ground of the House of Commons where men who scowl at 
each other—metaphorically at least—across the floor of the 
House during a hot party debate, meet subsequently and soothe 
each other’s ruffled feelings by retailing racy stories. But it 
is now ten o'clock, and the House is rapidly filling up again 
in every part. Many of the members who crowd the benches 
are in evening dress. They have been dining out, or attending 
some other social function, or have been at a theatre and have 
hurried away to the House in order to hear the two concluding 
speeches of the debate. It has been arranged that some leading 
member of the Opposition will speak shortly after ten o'clock, 
and that he will be followed on behalf of the Government by 
a distinguished occupant of the Treasury Bench. After that, 
probably about twelve o’clock the division will be taken. 

Accordingly, about ten o’clock a small man—small, that is, 
in reputation and not physically—who has been so fortunate 
as to secure the last chance of the unimportant men during 
the “dinner-hour,” brings his speech to a conclusion and sits 
down. Then follow the two speeches which everyone in the 
House is so anxious to hear—the last attack by the leader of 
the Opposition and the defence by the champion of the Govern- 
ment. The House is moved by great excitement during the 
delivery of these speeches. There are cheers and shouts of 
defiance ; and statements and denials ; charges and recriminations 
are hurled across the floor of the House. It is on such an 
occasion that the advantages of a diminutive Chamber are seen 
and appreciated. The gaslights stream down through the glass 
panels of the ceiling on a House that is now crowded to its 
utmost capacity. Every member present may not be comfortably 
seated ; but in a small Chamber like this all can command a 
complete view of the situation and hear the speeches distinctly. 
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This tends to keep the debate at a high level. The audience are 
not compelled to give a strained attention to the orator. They 
are therefore more susceptible to the music of his periods, and 
their cries and acclamations, reacting on him, inspire him to 
higher flights of eloquence. 

There is also a great rhetorical advantage or aid to invective 
in having the rival political parties on different sides of the 
Chamber, separated by a broad floor. With the enemy straight 
before him the orator can point the finger of scorn at them 
with tremendous effect. This was a favourite gesture of 
Mr. Gladstone during his passionate and emotional speeches. 
Flinging himself almost half-way across the table, and shooting 
out his right arm, he would point the extended forefinger at 
the occupants of the front bench opposite, his face ablaze with 
righteous indignation and infinite disdain in his voice—while 
they, instead of being transfixed in mental agony, beamed with 
delight that they should be the objects of the great orator’s fiery 
rhetorical wrath. 

But the last word has now been said. The great debate has 
closed, and now comes the division, which is often—especially 
when the result is uncertain—the most exciting and most 
dramatic episode of the debate. Let us suppose that the debate 
is on the motion for the second reading of some big Government 
measure, like the Home Rule Bill, or the Bill for the Disestablish- 
ment of the Welsh Church. Mr. Speaker rises in his chair, 
and puts the question: “The question is, that this bill be now 
read a second time. As many as are of that opinion will say 
‘Aye.’” A deafening shout of “Aye” arises from the Govern- 
ment benches. “The contrary, ‘ No,” continues Mr. Speaker, 
and a thunderous volley of “‘ Noes” comes in response from the 
Opposition side of the House. “I think the ‘Ayes’ have it,” 
says Mr. Speaker. The Speaker always decides in favour of 
the side supported by the Government, unless the motion be 
of a non-party character, when he decides according to the 
volume of sound from the “ Ayes” or the “Noes.” But in most 
cases the decision of the Speaker is not accepted. The Opposition 
again roar out: “ The ‘Noes’ have it,” and thus the division is 
challenged. 

The Speaker then gives the order: “ Strangers will withdraw ;” 
and at the same moment the electric bells which are set up in 
profusion all over the precincts of the Palace of Westminster— 
in every corridor and in every room—ring out a summons to 
members to hurry to the Chamber, as the division is about 
to be taken. ‘The policemen who are on duty in the lobbies and 
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corridors also shout “ Division!” with all the strength of their 
lungs, and so, amid the tingling and the jingling of the electric 
bells, cries of “Division” answer other cries of “ Division” in 
every part of the palace. 

This ringing and shouting continues for two minutes—marked 
by a sand-glass in front of one of the clerks on the table—which 
is the time it is supposed a member would take to get to the 
Chamber from the most distant point of the members’ quarters. 
Into the House the members come rushing breathlessly from 
dining-rooms, library, and smoking-rooms, while the sands in the 
glass are running their course. At length the Speaker makes 
a sign to the sergeant-at-arms, and the doors of the Chamber 
are locked. They cannot be opened again until the division 
is taken. It often happens that a tardy member, arriving just 
a moment too late, has the doors slammed right in his face. 
This is what occurred when the newspapers announce that 
Mr. Robinson or Mr. Jones was “ shut out.” 

The question is again put in the same form by the Speaker. 
There is still time for those who have challenged the decision 
of the Speaker to give way; and occasionally they do give way 
when the question is not of great party importance. But on this 
occasion the second declaration of the Speaker, “I think the 
‘ Ayes’ have it,” is answered again by a shout from the Opposition 
benches, “The ‘Noes’ have it.” The die is now cast. The 
division lobbies must decide the issue. The Speaker accordingly 
adds, “‘ Ayes’ to the right and ‘Noes’ to the left,” and names 
the two chief Government Whips as the tellers for the former 
and the Whips of the Opposition as the tellers for the latter. 

The members then pour out into the division lobbies, which are 
two long and wide corridors or passages running round the 
Chamber. The supporters of the “Ayes” come up the House 
and enter their lobby by the door behind the Speaker’s chair; 
the “Noes” go down the House and file into their lobby by the 
door under the clock. When the House is cleared the entrance 
doors of the division lobbies are locked and the exit doors are 
opened to allow the two streams of members to return to the 
Chamber again at the end opposite the one by which each left it. 
In each lobby two clerks sit at a desk, with lists of members 
alphabetically arranged before them. At one side of the desk 
there is a large card with the legend ‘‘A to M,” and on the other 
side of the desk another card with “ N to Z.” The members pass 
this desk in single file—each on the proper side, according to his 
initial letter—giving their names to the clerks, who tick them off 
on the printed papers before them. In this way a record of the 
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members who take part in each division is taken, and is published 
as part of the proceedings of the House. 

It is interesting to note that for some time after this wise and 
proper system of recording votes was introduced in 1836, as a 
result of the enormous increase of popular interest in the 
proceedings of the House brought about by the Reform Act 
of 1832, the old members regarded it with considerable disfavour, 
and the tellers who then discharged the task of taking the record 
often found it difficult to obtain the names of some of the 
members as they intentionally pushed past them in the division 
lobbies. The tellers now merely count the numbers. - At the 
exit door of each lobby stand two of the tellers, one representing 
the Government and the other the Opposition, who count the 
members as they pass out and go into the House again—one 
teller checking the other in the counting, and thus obviating 
any dispute between them as to the result. 

The average time a division occupies is ten minutes; but some 
big divisions, in which most of the members participate, take a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes. At length all the 
members have returned from the division lobbies, and the work 
of counting is over. The tellers appear in the Chamber, and give 
to one of the clerks at the tables their respective numbers. 
The victors will now be known in a moment. The clerk writes 
the figures on a slip of paper, which he hands to the principal 
teller of the side that has won. Immediately a roar of delight, 
which lasts for a couple of moments, arises from the triumphant 
majority. They do not wait for the announcement of the exact 
result, They know now that they have won—by what majority 
does not for the moment concern them—and they rejoice accord- 
ingly. Now we shall hear the numbers. The four tellers meet 
in a row in front of the table—the tellers for the victors to the 
left, the tellers for the vanquished to the right, and after the four 
have bowed simultaneously to the Chair, the principal teller for 
the majority reads out the numbers in a loud voice: “‘ Ayes’ to 
the right, 298; ‘Noes’ to the left, 290.” 

What a narrow escape for the Government! It is now the 
turn of the Opposition to shout, and so they lift their voices in 
exultation with all the energy they can command, whilst the 
occupants of the Ministerial benches answer back with mocking 
laughter and cries of defiance. “Order! order!” is heard from 
Mr. Speaker, and silence is once more restored. The result of 
the division must be announced from the Chair. The paper 
containing the figures has been passed on by the clerk to the 
Speaker as the tellers return to their places on the benches. 
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“ The ‘ Ayes’ to the right were 298; the ‘ Noes’ to the left, 290,” 
says the Speaker, and he adds, “so the ‘Ayes’ have it.” Once 
more the cheering and shouting and yelling are renewed—the 
Government, delighted that they have won, the Opposition 
rejoicing over the narrow escape of their opponents. 

The scene which follows a close division after a great debate in 
the House of Commons is one that can hardly ever be forgotten 
even by a spectator. The intense passion of the moment is 
contagious. Everyone is swayed by it. Even the most staid and 
solemn members of our great legislature cheer and shout like 
schoolboys, and wave their hats over their heads, and slap each 
other on the back in the turbulence of their emotions. Out into 
the Lobby they stream, friends and opponents together, laughing 
and joking, and chaffing each other good-humouredly ; for, though 
they have angrily stormed at each other across the floor at 
exciting moments of the debate, now that all is over, amity and 
good fellowship once more reign supreme. In another minute 
the doorkeeper cries, “Who goes home?” and the extinguishing 


of the great white light on the clock tower tells London that the 
House of Commons has adjourned. 


Micnart MacDonaaz. 





A Sreah of Cupid. 


Cuapter IY. 


Wen the March morning shone clear and white through the 
still falling snow, and the Morins began to bustle about their 
work for the day, the mental atmosphere in the kitchen seemed 
to have lost something of the excited alarm that had prevailed 
in the night. Courthope arose; the garments which he had 
donned in the night with frantic speed clothed but did not adorn 
him; he knew that he must present a wild appearance, and the 
domestic clothes-line, bound round and round his arms, prevented 
him from so much as pushing back the locks of hair which 
straggled upon his brow. He was rendered on the whole 
helpless ; however murderous might be his heart, a tolerably safe 
companion. He interested himself by considering how Samson- 
like he could be in breaking the cords, or, even tied, how 
vigorously he could kick Morin, if he were not a girl’s prisoner. 
He reflected with no small admiration upon the quick resource 
and decision that she had displayed ; how, in spite of her almost 
childlike frankness, she had beguiled him into turning his back 
to the noose when a supposed necessity pressed her. He 
meditated for a few minutes upon other girls for whom he had 
experienced a more or less particular admiration, and it seemed 
to him that the characters of these damsels became wan and 
insipid by comparison. He began to have a presentiment that 
Love was now about to strike in earnest upon the harp of his life, 
but he could not think that the circumstances of this present 
attraction were propitious. What could he say to this girl, so 
adorably strong-minded, to convince her of his claim to be again 
treated as a man anda brother? Letters? He had offered them 
to her last night, and she had replied that anyone could write 
letters. Should he show that he was not penniless? She might 
tell him in the same tone that it was wealth ill-gotten. It was 
no doubt her very ignorance of the world that, when suspicion 
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had once occurred, made her reject as unimportant these evidences 
of his respectability, but he had no power to give her the eyes of 
experience. 

These thoughts tormented him as he stood looking out of the 
window at the ever-increasing volume of the snow. How long 
would he be detained a prisoner in this house, and, when the 
roads were free, how could he find for Madge any absolute proof 
of his innocence? The track of the midnight thief was lost for 
ever in the snow; if he had succeeded in escaping as mysteriously 
as he had come—but here Courthope’s mind refused again to 
enter upon the problem of the fiend-like enemy and the impass- 
able snowfields which in the hours of darkness he had already 
given up, perceiving the futility of its speculation until further 
facts were known. 

Courthope strolled through the rooms, the doors of which were 
now open. Morin permitted this scant liberty chiefly, the 
prisoner thought, because of a wholesome fear of being kicked. 
In the library at the end of the drawing-room he found amuse- 
ment in reading the titles of the books down one long shelf and 
up another. Every book to which Madge bad had access had an 
interest for him. Three cases were filled with books of law and 
history; there was but one from which the books had of late 
been frequently taken. It was filled with romance and poetry, 
nothing so late as the middle of the present century, nothing 
that had not some claim upon educated readers, and yet it was 
a motley collection. Upon the front rim of the upper shelf some 
one, perhaps the dead father in his invalid days, had carved a 
motto with a knife, the motto that is also that of the British 
arms. It might have been done out of mere patriotism; it 
might have had reference to this legacy of books left to the child- 
maidens, for whom, it seemed, other companionship had not been 
provided. 

At length Courthope realised that there was one book which he 
greatly desired to take from the sbelf. The Morin daughter was 
dusting in the room, and, with some blandishments, he succeeded 
in persuading her to lay it open upon the table where he could 
peruse it. To his great amusement he observed that she was 
very careful not to come within a yard or two of him, darting 
back when he approached, evidently thinking that the opening of 
the book might be a ruse to attack her by a sudden spring. At 
first the curious consciousness produced by this damsel’s awkward 
gambols of fear so absorbed him that he could not fix his attention 
upon the book; flashes of amusement and of grave annoyance 
chased themselves through his mind like sunshine and shadow 
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over mountains on a showery day; he knew not which was the 
more rational mood. Then, attempting the book again, and 
turning each leaf with a good deal of contortion and effort, he 
became absorbed. It was the ‘ Letters of a Portuguese Nun,’ and 
in the astonishment of its perusal he forgot the misfortune that 
had befallen the household, and his own discomfort and ignominy. 
The Morin girl had left him in the room, shutting the door. 

An hour passed—it might have been about nine of the clock— 
when Courthope began to be roused from his absorption in the 
book by a sound in the next room. It was a low uncertain sound, 
but evidently that of sobbing and tears. He stopped, listened ; 
his heart was wrung with pity. It was not the sharp little Eliz 
who cried like that! He knew such sobs did not come from the 
stormy and uncontrolled bosoms of the French servants. He 
was convinced that it was Madge who was weeping, that she was 
in the long drawing-room, within which he had heard no footfall 
that morning. 

He went nearer the door. His excited desire to offer her some 
sympathy, to comfort, or if possible to help, became intolerable. 
So conscious he was of a common interest between them that not 
for a moment did the sense of prying enter his mind. 

He heard then a few whispered words: “Father, oh, father, 
we were so happy with him! It is almost the only time that we 
have been quite happy since you went away.” 

The sense of the broken whispers came tardily to Courthope’s 
understanding through the smothering door. The handle of the 
door was on a level with the hands that were bound to his sides; 
he turned himself in order to bring his fingers near it. 

Before he touched it he heard Madge sob and whisper again : 
“T was so happy, father; I thought it was such fun he had come. 
I like gentlemen, and we never, never see any except the ones 
that come out of books.” 

To Courthope it suddenly seemed that the whole universe must 
have been occupied with purpose to bring him here in order to 
put an end to her gloom and flood her life with sunshine; the 
universe could not be foiled in its attempt. Young love argues 
from effect to cause, and so limitless seemed the strength of his 
sentiment that the simplicity of her mind and the susceptibility 
of her girlhood were to him like some epic poem which arouses 
men to passion and strong deeds. Ignominiously bound as he 
was, his heart lightened; all doubt of his mission to love her and 
its ultimate success passed from him. He turned the handle 
and pushed the door half open. 

The long drawing-room was almost dark; the shutters had not 
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been opened; the furniture remained as it had stood when the 
brilliant assembly of the previous evening had broken up; the 
large fireplace was full of ashes; the atmosphere was deadly cold. 
Courthope stood in the streak of light which entered with him. 
Upon the floor, crouching, her cheek leaning against the lower 
part of her father’s picture, was Madge King. She was dressed 
in a blanket coat; moccasins were upon her feet; a fur cap lay 
upon the ground beside her. At the instant of his entrance she 
lifted her bare head, and across the face flushed with tears and 
prayers there flashed the look of haughty intolerance of his 
presence. She had thought that he was locked up in one of the 
kitchens ; she told him so, intensely offended that he should see 
her tears, It was for that reason that she did not rise or come 
to the light, only commanding and imploring him to be gone. 

“T am quite helpless, even if I wanted to harm you.” He 
spoke reproachfully, knowing instinctively that if she pitied him 
she would accept his pity. 

“You have harmed us enough already,” she sighed; “all the 
rest of our silver, all my dear father’s silver is gone. We found 
that out this morning, for what we had used for the feast had 
been put in a basket until we could store it away; it is all 
taken.” 

He was shocked and enraged to hear of this further loss. He 
did not attempt to reason with her; he had ceased to reason 
with himself. 

“You trusted me when you let me in last night,” he said. 
“Don’t you think that you would have had some perception of it 
last night if I had been entirely unworthy? Think what an 
utter and abominable villain I must be to have accepted your 
hospitality—to have been so very happy with you ” §$o he 
went on appealing to her heart from the sentiments that arose in 
his own. 

Madge listened only for a reasonable period; she rose to her 
feet. ‘I must go,” she said. 

He found that she proposed to walk on snow-shoes three miles 
to the nearest house, which belonged to a couple of parish priests, 
where she would be certain of obtaining a messenger to carry the 
news of the robbery to the telegraph station. She could not be 
brought even to discuss the advisability of her journey; Morin 
could not be sent, for the servants and Eliz would go mad with 
terror if left alone. 

To Courthope’s imagination her journey seemed to be an 
abandonment of herself to the utmost danger. If between the 
two houses she failed to make progress over high drifts and 
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against a heavy gale, what was to hinder her from perishing? 
Then, too, there was that villain, who had seemed to stalk forth 
from the isolated house afar into the howling night as easily as 
the Frankenstein’s demon, and might even now be skulking near 
—a dangerous devil—able to run where others must trudge 
toilsomely. 

Madge, it seemed, had only come to that room to make her con- 
fession and invoke protection at the shrine of the lost father; she 
was ready to set forth without further delay. She would not, in 
spite of his most eloquent pleading, set Courthope at liberty to 
make of him either messenger or companion. 

“The evidence,” she said sadly, “is all against you. I am very 
sorry.” 

A wilder unrest and vexation at his position returned upon his 
heart because of the lightening that had come with the impulse 
of love. That impulse still remained, an under-current of calm, a 
knowledge that his will and the power of the world were at one, 
such as men only feel when they yield themselves wholly to some 
sudden conversion; but above this new-found faith the cross- 
currents of strife now broke forth again. Thus he raged— 

“What was the use of my coming here? Why should the 
Fates have sent me here if I cannot go this errand for you, or if 
I cannot go with you to protect you? If this beast is walking 
about on snow-shoes, how do you know that he will not attack 
you as soon as you are out of sight of the house?” 

She seemed to realise that it was strange to be discussing her 
own safety with her prisoner. Very curious was the conflict in 
her face ; her strong natural companionableness, her suspicion of 
him, and her sense of the dignity which her situation demanded, 
contending together. It seems easier to her to disregard his 
words than to give all the answers which her varying feelings 
would prompt. She was tying on a mink cap by winding a 
woollen scarf about her head. 

“Miss Madge! Miss King! It is perfectly intolerable! It— 
it is intolerable!” He stepped nearer as he spoke, A thought 
came over him that even the conventional title of “ Miss” which 
he had given her was wholly inappropriate in a situation so 
strong—that he and she, merely as man and woman, as rational 
beings, were met together in a wilderness where conventions 
were folly. ‘I cannot allow you to risk your life in this way.” 
There was a tense emphasis in his words; he felt the natural 
authority of the protector over the tender thing to be protected, 
the intimate authority which stress of circumstance may give. 

She dropped her hands from tying the scarf under her chin, 
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returning for his words a look of mingled curiosity, indecision, 
and distrust. 

Quick as she looked upon him, his mind’s eye looked upon 
himself; there he stood in grotesque undress, bound around with 
the cords of an extraordinary disgrace. He blamed himself at 
the moment for not having had his hair cut more recently, for he 
knew that it stood in a wild shock above his head, and he felt 
that it dangled in his eyes. Then a gust of emotion rose and 
choked his utterance, momentary desire for laughter or groans of 
vexation, and in the minute that he was mute the girl, sitting 
down upon a low stool, began tightening the strings of her 
moccasins, which, after the first putting on, had relaxed with the 
warmth of the feet. Her business-like preparations for the road 
maddened him. 

“ Don’t you see,” he said, “ what disgrace you are heaping upon 
me? What right have you to deny to me, a gentleman and your 
guest, the right to serve and protect you? Consider to what 
wretchedness you consign me if I am left here to think of you 
fighting alone with this dangerous storm, or attacked by black- 
guards who we know may not be far away!” 

She said in a quiet, practical, girlish way, “It was I who was 
responsible for letting you in last night, and then this happened— 
this most unheard-of thing. We never heard of any but a petty 
theft ever committed in this whole region before. NowI am 
bound to keep you here until we can hear where father’s silver is.” 

“You don’t believe that 1 have done it! I am sure you do 
not” (he believed what he said). ‘“ Why haven’t you the courage 
to act upon your conviction? You will never regret it.” 

“ Eliz says that she saw you quite distinctly.” 

‘Eliz is a little fool,” were the words that arose within him, 
but what he said was, “ Your sister is excitable and nervous; she 
saw the thief undoubtedly, and by some miserable freak of fortune 
he may have resembled me.” 

“ Does that seem at all likely ?” 

“ Well, then, there was no resemblance, and she fancied it.” 

She stood up, looking harassed but without relenting. “I 
must go—there is nothing else to be done. Do you thinkI would 
stay here when a day might make all the difference in recovering 
the things which belonged to my father? Do you think that I 
am going to lose the things that belonged to him just because I 
am too much of a coward to go out and give the alarm?” 

She walked away from him resolutely, but the thought of the 
lost treasures and all the dear memories that in her mind were 
identified with them seemed to overcome her. She drew her 
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hand hastily across her eyes, and then, to his dismay, the sorrow 
for her loss emphasised her wavering belief in his guilt; for the 
first time he realised how strong it was. Impelled by emotion 
she turned again and came shrinkingly back into his presence. 

“T have not reproached you,” she said, “ because I thought it 
would be mean in case you had not done it; but it seems that 
you must have done it. Won’t you tell me where the other man 
has taken our things? They cannot be of any value to you 
compared with their value to us; and, oh, indeed I would much 
rather give you as much money as you could possibly make out 
of them, and more too, if you would only tell me which way this 
man has gone, and send word to him that he must give them 
back! I will pledge you my word of honour that——” 

For the first time he was offended with her. He stepped back 
with a gesture of pride, which in a moment he saw she had 
construed into unwillingness to give the booty up. 

“T could promise to give you the money; I could promise that 
you should not be tracked and arrested. I have enough in the 
savings-bank of my own that I could get out without our lawyer 
or mamma knowing, and you don’t know how dear, how very 
dear, everything that belonged to father is to Eliz and me, If 
you wait here tied until my stepmother comes she will not give 
any money to get the things back; she would not care if you 
kept them so long as she could punish you.” 

Every word of her gentle pleading made the insult deeper and 
more gross, and the fact that she was who she was only made the 
hurt to his pride the sorer. He would not answer; he would not 
explain; he would let her think what she liked ; it is the way of 
the injured heart. 

Angry too, and confirmed in her suspicion, she turned proudly 
away. He saw her, as she crossed the hall, take up a pair of 
snow-shoes that she had left leaning against the wall, and without 
further farewell to any one turn toward the front door. 

He knew then what he must do. Without inward debate, 
without even weighing what his act’s ultimate consequences 
might be, he followed her. 

“T will do what you ask. I give you my word of honour—and 
there is honour, you know, even among thieves—that I will do all 
in my power to bring back everything that has been stolen. 
Give me snow-shoes. Keep my horse and my watch and my 
luggage as surety that I mean what I say. I cannot promise that 
Ican get back the silver from the other man, but I will do far 
more than you can do. I will do more than any one else could 
do. If it is within my power I will bring it back to you.” 
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She considered for a little time whether she would trust him or 
not. It seemed, curiously enough, that from first to last she had 
never distrusted her first instinct with regard to his character, 
but that her child-like belief that in the unknown world all things 
were possible, allowed her to believe also in his criminality. 
Now that he had, as she thought, made his confession and 
promised restitution, it was perhaps the natural product of her 
conflicting thoughts and feelings that she should trust to his offt- 
repeated vows, and make the paction with him. 

She did not consult the Morins; perhaps she knew that she 
would only provoke their opposition, or perhaps she knew that 
they would only be too glad to get rid of the man they feared, 
caring for nothing but the actual safety of the lives in the 
household. She brought him his coat and cap and also a man’s 
moccasins and snow-shoes. With a courage that, because some- 
what shy and trembling, evoked all the more his admiration, she 
untied the first knot of his rope, unwound the coil, and then 
untied the last knot. The process was slow because of the 
trembling of her fingers, which he felt but could not see. She 
stood resolute, making him dress for the storm upon the 
threshold of the door. He did not know how to strap on the 
snow-shoes. She watched his first attempt with great curiosity; 
looking up, he was made the more determined to succeed 
with them by seeing the pain of incredulity returning to 
her eyes. 


“How do you expect me to know how to manage things that 
I have never handled in my life before?” 


“But if you don’t know how to put them on how can you walk 
in them?” 

“T have seen men walk in them, and there are a great many 
things we can do when something depends upon it.” 

She directed him how to cross and tie the straps; she continued 
to watch him, increasing anxiety betraying itself in her face. 

The snow was so light that even the snow-shoes sank some four 
or five inches. It was just below the porch that he had tied 
his straps, and when he first moved forward he trod with one 
shoe on the top of the other. He had not expected this; he felt 
that no further progress was within the bounds of possibility. 
For some half minute he stood, his back to the door, his face 
turned to the illimitable region of drifts and feathery air, unable 
to conceive how to go forward and without a thought of turning 
back. When his pulses were surging and tingling with the 
discomfort of her gaze, he heard the door shut sharply. Perhaps 
she thought that he was shamming and was determined not t 
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yield again; perhaps—and this seemed even worse—she had been 
overcome in the midst of her stern responsibility by the powers 
of laughter; perhaps, horrid thought, she had gone for Morin to 
bid him again throw the noose over his treacherous shoulders. 
The last thought pricked him into motion. By means of his 
reason he discovered that if he was to make progress at all the 
rackets must not overlap one another as he trod; his next 
effort was naturaliy to walk with his feet so wide apart that the 
rackets at their broadest could not interfere. The result was 
that in a few moments he became like a miniature Colossus of 
Rhodes, fixed again so that he could not move, his feet upon 
platforms at either side of a harbour of snow. 

He heard the door open now again sharply, and he felt certain, 
yes, certain, that the lasso was on its way through the air; this 
time he was not going to submit. As men do unthinkingly what 
they could in no way do by thought, he found himself facing the 
door, his snow-shoes truly inextricably mixed with one another, 
but still he had turned round. There was no rope, no Morin; 
Madge was standing alone upon the outer step of the porch, her 
face aflame with indignation. 

“This is either perfect folly or you have deceived me,” she 
cried. 

“T shall learn how to use them in a minute,” he said humbly. 
He was conscious as he spoke that his twisted legs made but an 
unsteady pedestal, that the least push would have sent him 
headlong into the drift. 

“How could you say that you would go!” she asked fiercely. 

He looked down at his feet as schoolboys do when chidden, 
but for another reason. The question as to whether or not he 
could get his snow-shoes headed again in the right direction 
weighed like lead upon his heart. 

“T thought that I could walk upon these things,” he said, and 
he added, with such determination as honour flying from shame 
only knows, “and I will walk on them and do your errand.” 

With that, by carefully untwisting his legs, he faced again in 
the right direction, but, having lifted his right foot too high in 
the untwisting process, he found that the slender tail of its snow- 
shoe stuck down in the snow, setting the shoe pointing skyward 
and his toe, tied by the thongs, held prisoner about a foot above 
the snow. He tried to kick, but the shoe became more firmly 
embedded. He lost his balance, and only by a wild fling of his 
body, in which his arms went up into the air, did he regain his 
upright position. The moment of calm which succeeded produced 
from him another remark. 


2r2 
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“Tt seems tome that you have got me now in closer bonds 
than before.” As he spoke he turned his glance backward and 
saw that comment of his was needless. 

The girl had at last yielded to laughter. Worn out, no doubt, 
by a long-controlled excitement, laughter had now entirely over- 
come her. Leaning her head on her hand and her shoulders 
against a pillar of the porch, she was shaking visibly from head 
to foot, and the effort she made to keep the sound of her amuse- 
ment within check only seemed to make its hold upon her entire 
being more absolute. 

“T don’t wonder you laugh,” he said, feebly beginning to laugh 
himself a little. 

But she did not make the slightest reply. Her face was 
crimson; the ripples of her laughter went over her whole form as 
ripples of wind over a young tree. 

He was forced to leave her thus. By a miracle of determina- 
tion, as it seemed, he freed his right shoe and made slow and 
wary strides forward. He saw that he had exaggerated the 
width of his snow-shoes, but his progress now was still made 
upon the plan of keeping his feet wide apart, although not too 
wide for motion. He knew that this was not the right method; 
he knew that she peered at him between her fingers and was 
more convulsed with laughter at his every step. He was 
thankful to think that the falling flakes must soon begin to 
obscure his figure, but he did not dare to try another plan 
of walking while she watched, lest she should see him stop 
again. 


Cuapter Y. 


CovrtHore had struck across to the main road at right angles to 
the poplar avenue. The poplars stood slim, upright, more like 
a stiff and regular formation of feathery seaweed growing out of a 
frozen ocean than like trees upon a plain. He was nearing 
a grove of elm and birch which he had not seen the evening 
before; by the almost hidden rails of the fence there were half- 
buried shrubs. So dry, so hard, so absolutely without bud or 
sere leaf was the interlacing outline of the trees and shrubs, that 
they too seemed to be some strange product of this new sort of 
ocean; they did not remind him of verdant glades. Not that 
beauty was absent, nor charm, but the scene was strange, very 
strange ; the domain of the laughing princess, on whom he had 
turned his back, was, in the daylight, more than ever an enchanted 
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land which he could fancy to be unknown in story and until now 
unexplored by man. Such ideas only came to him by snatches ; 
the rest of him, mind and body, was summed up in a fierce deter- 
mination to catch the thief and bring back his spoils. Whether 
by this he would prove himself honest or guilty, he neither knew 
nor felt that he cared. 

Gradually, as he thought less about his snow-shoes, he found 
that the wide lateral swing which he had been giving to his leg 
was unneeded. Strange as it seemed, the large rackets did not 
interfere when he took an ordinary step. Having made this 
pleasant discovery he quickened speed. He did not know 
whether the girl had stopped laughing and had gone into the 
house again, but he knew that the falling snow and the branches 
of the trees must now hinder her from seeing him distinctly. 

In a moment he was glad of this, for, becoming incautious, he 
fell. 

Both arms, put out to save himself, were embedded to the very 
shoulder straight down in snow that offered no bottom to his 
touch; when his next impulse was to move knees and feet he 
found that the points of his snow-shoes were dug deep, and his 
toes, tied to them, held the soles of his feet in the same position. 

What cursed temerity had made him confess to a criminal 
act in order to be allowed to come on this fool’s errand? Fool, 
indeed, had he been to suppose that he could walk upon a frozen 
cloud without falling through! Such were Courthope’s reflections. 

By degrees he got himself up, but only by curling himself 
round and taking off his snow-shoes. By degrees he got the 
snow-shoes put on again, and mounted out of the hole which he 
had made, with snow adhering to all his garments and snow 
melting adown his neck and wrists. He now realised that he 
had spent nearly half an hour in walking not a quarter of a mile. 
With this cheerless reflection as a companion he went doggedly 
on, choosing now the drifted main road for a path. 

Having left behind him the skeleton forms of the trees, he 
was trudging across an open plain, flat almost as the surface of 
the lake which he had traversed yesterday. Sometimes the 
fences at the side of the road were wholly hidden, more often 
they showed the top of their posts or upper bar; sometimes he 
could see cross-fences, as if outlining fields, so that he supposed 
he still walked through lands farmed from the lonely stone house, 
that he was still upon his lady’s domain. He meditated upon 
her, judging that she was sweet beyond compare, although why 
he thought so, after her mistrust and derision, was one of those 
secrets which the dimpled Cupid only could explain. He was 
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forced to acknowledge the fact that thus he did think, and that 
here he was walking, whither he hardly knew, how he hardly 
knew, battling with the gale, hustled roughly by its white 
wings, in danger at every turn of falling off the two small 
moving rafts of his shoes into a sea in which no man could swim 
very long. He wondered, should his snow-shoes break, if he 
would be able to flounder to the rim of the fence? How long 
could he sit there? Certainly it would seem, looking north 
and south, and east and west, that he would need to sit as long 
as the life in him might endure the frost. 

At length a shed or small barn met his eye. His own approach 
seemed to have been heard and answered from within ; the neigh 
of a horse greeted him. At first he supposed that some horses 
belonging to the house were stabled here, and neglected because 
the roads were impassable; then he judged that so slight a shed 
could not be intended for a stable. 

He answered the animai’s cry by seeking the door. Against 
it the drift was not deep, for, as it opened on the sheltered side, 
he had only the snowfall to scrape away. The door, which had 
very recently been freed from its crust of frost, yielded easily. 
He found a brown shaggy horse tied within, and beside it a sleigh, 
such as he had frequently seen, a mere platform of wood upon 
runners. Otherwise the shed was empty. Courthope was quickly 
struck by the recognition of something which set his memory 
working. The old buffalo-skin on the sleigh was such as was 
common, but the way it was stretched upon a heap of sacks 
made him remember the sleigh that he had yesterday passed 
upon the river, and the keen sinister face of the driver, which 
had ill contrasted with his apparent sleep and stupidity. 

Courthope tossed aside the skin with a jerk. A rum bottle, a 
small hoard of frozen bread and bacon, a heavy blanket folded 
beneath, all seemed to prove that the driver had made provision 
for a longer journey. The horse had no food before it; no 
blanket was upon its back. Probably its driver had not 
intended to leave it here so long. Where was the driver? 
This quickly became in Courthope’s mind the all-important 
question. Why had he been skulking on the most lonely part 
of the lake? And now, recalling again the man’s face, he 
believed that he had had an evil design. 

Courthope pursued his way; for, whether the thief had gone 
farther or remained in this vicinity, it was evidently desirable to 
have help from the nearest neighbours to seek and capture him. 
Courthope soon reached what seemed to be a dip or hollow in 
the plain; in this the wind had been very busy levelling the 
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surface with the higher ground. At first he supposed that, for 
some reason, road and fences had come to an abrupt ending; 
then he discovered that he merely walked higher above the 
natural level. ‘The thought came to him that if here he should 
break his snow-shoes there would not even be the neighbouring 
fence-top on which to perch and freeze. 

Suddenly all his attention was concentrated upon a dark 
something, like a bit of cloth fallen in the snow. As he came 
close and touched the cloth he found it to be the covering of 
a basket almost buried ; pushing away the snow-crusted covering 
and feeling with eager fingers among the icy contents, he quickly 
knew that this was no other than the stolen silver of which he 
was in quest. A thrill of gratitude to Fortune for so kindly a 
freak had hardly passed through his mind before his eye sought 
a depression in the snow just beyond. He saw now that a man 
was lying there. The head resting upon an arm was but slightly 
covered with snow; the whole form had sunk by its own heat 
into a cavity like a grave. 

Courthope lifted the head; the face was that of the man 
whom he had seen yesterday upon the river. The arms, when 
he raised them, fell again to the snow like lead, yet he perceived 
that life was not extinct. Even in the frost the odour of rum 
was to be perceived, and breath, although so feeble as to be 
unseen, still passed in and out of the tightly-drawn nostrils. 
The touch that would have been reverent to a corpse was now 
rough. He shook the fallen man and shouted. He raised him 
to a sitting posture, but finding that, standing as he did upon 
soft snow, to lift him was impossible, he laid him again in the 
self-made grave. That posture at least would be most conducive 
to the continued motion of the heart. 

Standing upon the other side of the body, Courthope’s shoe 
struck upon another hard object which he found to be a case, 
stolen locked as it was, which contained, no doubt, the other 
valuables whose loss Madge had first discovered. The wretch, 
weighted by a burden in each hand, had apparently missed his 
way when endeavouring to return to the shed in which he had 
left his horse, and wandering in circles, perhaps for hours, had 
evidently succumbed to drink and to cold, caught as in a trap by 
the unusual violence of the storm. 

There was nothing to be done but return to the house for 
Morin’s aid,“and, lifting the handles of basket and case in either 
hand, Courthope doubled back upon his own track, thankful that 
he had already attained to some skill in snow-shoeing. As he 
neared the house his heart beat high at the excitement of seeing 
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Madge’s delight. He closely scanned the windows, even the 
tiny windows in the pointed tin roof, but no eager eyes were on 
the look-out. 

Loudly he thumped upon the heavy front door. There was 
somewhat of a bustle inside at the knock. The snow-bound 
household collected quickly at the welcome thought of a message 
from the outside world. When the door was opened Madge and 
the Morins were there to behold Courthope carrying the plunder. 
He perceived at once that his guilt, if doubted before, was now 
proved beyond all doubt. There was a distinct measure of 
reserve in the satisfaction they expressed. Madge especially 
was very grave, with a strong flavour of moral severity in her 
words and demeanour. 

Courthope explained to her that the other man was dying in 
the snow, that if his life was to be saved no time must be lost. 
She repeated the story in French to Morin, and thereupon arose 
high words from the Frenchman. Madge looked doubtfully at 
Courthope, and then she interpreted. 

It seemed that the Frenchman’s desire was to put him out 
again and lock up the house, leaving the two accomplices to shift 
for themselves as best they might. Courthope urged motives of 
humanity. He described the man and his condition. 

At length he prevailed. Madge insisted that if Morin did not 
go she would. In a few moments both she and Morin were 
preparing to set out. 

It seemed useless for Courthope to precede them; he went 
into the dining-room, demanding food of Madame Morin. 

He found that Eliz had been carried down and placed in her 
chair in the midst of domestic activities. 

As soon as she spied him, being in a nervous, hysterical state, 
she opened her mouth and shrieked sharply; the shriek at this 
time had more the tone of a child’s anger than of a woman’s fear. 
With a strong sense of humour he sat down at the table, and she, 
realising that he was not immediately dangerous, railed upon him. 

“Viper in the bosom!” said Eliz. 

Courthope, almost famished, ate fast. 

“Daughter of the horse-leech crying ‘ give,’ and sucking blood 
from the hand it gives!” she continued. 

“Sir Charles Grandison would never have kicked a man when 
he was down,” he said. “ He would have tried to do good even 
to the viper he had nourished.” 

The memory of Sir Charles’s well-known method even with 


the most villainous, appeared to distract her attention for a 
moment. 
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“And then they all sent for him and confessed and made 
amends, just as I have done,” Courthope went on; but the fact 
that a laugh was gleaming in his eyes enraged the little cripple. 

“How dare you talk to me, sitting there pretending to bea 
gentleman !” 

“T would rather be allowed to make a better toilet if my 
reputation were to rest upon a pretence. I never heard of a 
gentlemanly villain who went about without collar and cuffs, 
and had not been allowed access to his hair-brush.” 

“A striped jacket and shaved head is generally what he goes 
about in after he’s unmasked. If I had been Madge I would not 
have let you off.” 

“Come, remember how sorry Elizabeth Bennett was when she 
found she had given way to prejudice. If I remember right she 
lay awake many nights.” 

“Are you adding insult to injury by insinuating that either 
of us might bestow upon you - 

“Oh! certainly not, I merely wish to suggest that a young 
lady possessing lively talents and ‘ remarkably fine eyes’ might 
yet make great mistakes in her estimate of the masculine 
character.” 

The cripple, who perhaps had never before heard her one 
beautiful feature praised by masculine lips, was obliged to 
harden herself. 

“Accomplished wretch!” she cried in accents worthy of an 
irate Pamela. 

“Do you suppose it was the last time I was serving my term 
in gaol that I read our favourite novels?” he asked. 

By this time Morin had passed out of the door to put on his 
snow-shoes, and Courthope, who had swallowed only as much 
food as was necessary to keep him from starvation, turned out 
to repeat the process of putting on his, this time more deftly. 

Morin had a toboggan upon which were piled such necessaries 
as Madge had collected. They began their march three abreast 
into the storm. 

They went a long way without conversation, and yet Courthope 
found in this march keen enjoyment. His heart was absurdly 
light. To have performed so considerable a service for Madge, 
now to be walking beside her on an errand of mercy, was as 
much joy as the present hour could hold. 

It was difficult for him to keep up with the others, yet in doing 
so there was the pleasure of the athlete in having acquired a new 
mastery over his muscles; and the fascination of being at home in 
the snow as a sea-bird is at home in the surf, which is the chief 
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element of delight in all winter sports, was his for the first time. 
With the drunken wretch who was almost frozen he felt small 
sympathy, but he had the sense that all modern men have on 
such occasions, that he ought to be concerned, which kept him 
grave. 

The other two were not light-hearted. Morin, dragging the 
toboggan behind him and walking with his grey head bent 
forward to the gale, was sullen at being driven in the service of 
thieves; afraid lest some sinister design was still intended, he 
cast constant glances of cunning suspicion at Courthope. As for 
Madge, she appeared grave and preoccupied beyond all that was 
natural to her, suffering, he feared, from the pain of her first 
disillusionment. This was a suffering that he was hardly in a 
position to take seriously, and yet his heart yearned over her. 
He thought also that she was pondering over the problem of her 
next responsibility, and the evidence of this came sooner than he 
had expected. 

When they got to the place where his first track diverged 
straight to the shed, she and Morin stopped to exchange remarks; 
they evidently perceived in this the clearest evidence of all 
against him. Had he not gone straight to the place where the 
accomplice had agreed to wait? ‘Then Madge fell back a little to 
where he was now plodding in the rear. She accosted him in the 
soft tones that had from the first so charmed him, contrasting 
with her sister’s voice as the tones of a reed-pipe contrast with 
those from metal, or as the full voice of the cuckoo with the 
shrill chirp of the sparrow. The soft voice was very serious, the 
manner more than sedate, the words studied. 

“T am afraid that nothing that I can say will persuade you to 
alter a way of life which you seem to have chosen, but it 
seems to me very sad that one of your ability should so degrade 
himself.” 

She stopped with a little gasp for breath, as if frightened at 
her own audacity. Her manner and phrases were an evident 
imitation of the way in which she had heard advice bestowed upon 
vagrant or criminal by the benevolent judge whose memory she 
so tenderly cherished. It was second nature to her to act as she 
fancied he would have acted. Courthope composed himself to 
receive the judicial admonition with becoming humility; his 
whole sympathy was with her, his mind was aglow with the 
quaint humour of it. 

“You must know,” rebuked Madge, “how very wrong it is; 
and it is not possible that you could have difficulty in getting 
some honest employment.” 
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“Tt is very kind of you to interest yourself in me.” He kept his 
eyes upon the ground. 

“T do not know, of course, what led you to begin a life of 
crime, or in what way you found out what houses in this country 
were worth robbing, but I fear you must have led a wicked life 
for a long time” (she was very severe now). “ You are young 
yet; why should you carry on your nefarious schemes in a new 
country, where, if you would, you could easily reform?” (Again 
a little gasp for breath.) “I have promised to let you go 
without giving you into the hands of the law. I am afraid I did a 
selfish and weak thing, because others may suffer from your 
crimes, and I wish you could take this opportunity, which my 
leniency gives you, and try to reform before you have lost your 
reputation as well as your character.” 

“It is very kind of you,” he murmured again; and still as he 
walked he looked upon his feet. He had no thought now of again 
denying his guilt; having denied and, as she thought, confessed, 
he felt that to change once more would only evoke her greater 
scorn, ‘Let be,” his heart said. “Let come what will, I will 
not confuse her further to-day.” 


Cuapter VI. 


Tuer passed the shed, making a straight march, as swift as might 
be, for the fallen man; but before they reached him they saw 
some one coming, a black, increasing form in the snowy distance. 
Morin hesitated. If the thief had arisen, strong and able-bodied, 
it was clear that they had again been tricked for an evil purpose. 
Even Madge looked alarmed, and they both together raised a 
halloo in the patois of the region. The answer that came across 
the reach of the storm cheered them. 

The new-comer, a messenger from the nearest village, became 
voluble as soon as he was within speaking distance. He addressed 
Madge in broken English, but so quickly and with so strong a 
French accent that Courthope only gathered part of his errand. 
He had come, it seemed, from the stepmother to tell something 
concerning a certain Xavier, who had been sent to them the 
evening before. Before he had finished calling, Madge and 
Morin had come to the place where the thief lay, and, looking 
down upon him, Madge gave a little cry. 

The new-comer came up. He looked as if he might be of the 
grade of a notary’s clerk or a country chemist. He did not seem 
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surprised to see who the man was. He began at once with great 
activity to chafe his hands and face with handfuls of the snow. 
Madge and Morin were also active with the restoratives. The 
thief was lifted and laid upon the toboggan. They trod the snow 
all about to know that nothing remained, and found only a 
corkless flask containing a few drops of rum. They were all so 
busy that Courthope had little to do; he stood aside, wondering 
above all at the way they rubbed the man with the snow, and at 
the astonishment that Madge expressed. The stranger was very 
nimble and very talkative; pouring out words now in French to 
Madge, he walked with her in all haste to the shed from which 
the horse again whinnied. Morin, awakening toa sense of urgency, 
started at a trot, dragging the toboggan behind him; it sank 
heavily in snow so light. Courthope lent a hand to the loop of 
rope by which it was drawn. He too essayed the trot of the 
Canadian. He was growing proficient, and if he did not succeed 
in keeping up the running pace, he managed to go more quickly 
than before. They made fair progress. Looking back, Courthope 
saw Madge and the stranger emerge upon the road with the little 
horse. He had not time to look back often to see how they helped 
it to make its way. They were still some distance behind when 
he and Morin reached the house. 

The man called Xavier was carried into the kitchen amid 
wild exclamations from the Morin women. As they all continued 
the work of restoring him with a hearty goodwill and an 
experience of which Courthope could not boast, he was glad to 
betake himself to his own room, wondering whether he was now a 
thief or a gentleman in the eyes of this small snow-bound world. 
There was, in any case, no one at leisure to prohibit him from 
making free with his own possessions. 

When he was dressed a certain shyness prohibited him from 
entering the dining-room in which he heard Madge, Eliz, and the 
stranger talking French together. He betook himself to the 
library, to the letters of the Portuguese nun and an easy chair. 
They might oust him with severity, but it was as well to enjoy 
a short interval of luxury. The room was warmed with a stove; 
the book was in the old-fashioned type; an almost sleepless night 
was behind him ; soon he slept. 

It was almost midday when he slept; the afternoon was 
advancing when he awakened. Madame Morin was standing 
beside him arranging a tray of food upon the table. 

“Eh!” she said, and smiled upon him. 

Then she pointed to the food, and demanded in pantomime if it 
suited him. Courthope concluded that he had ceased to be in 
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disgrace. He would rather, much rather, have been summoned 
to a family meal, but that was not his lot. He had taken many 
things with philosophy in the course of the recent hours and he 
took this also. What right had he to intrude himself? He ate 
his meal alone. His roving glance soon brought him pleasure for 
he found that some one had tip-toed into the room while he slept 
and laid the choicest volumes of romance near his chair. 

The wind had dropped, the snow had ceased falling. Before 
Courthope had finished his luncheon the young man who looked 
like a notary’s clerk came in, using his broken English. He 
remarked that the storm was over and that they were now going 
to get out a double-team to plough through the road. He 
suggested that Courthope should help him to drive it, and to 
transport the prisoner to the gaol in the village. One man must 
be left to protect the young ladies and the house; one man must 
help him with the team and its burden. The speaker shrugged 
his shoulders, suggesting that it would be more suitable for 
Morin to remain, and said that for his part he would be much 
obliged and honoured if Courthope would accompany him. Here 
some plain and easy compliments were thrown in about Court- 
hope’s strength and the generous activity he had displayed, but 
not a word concerning his temporary disgrace; if this man knew 
of it he did not regard it as of any importance. 

He was a matter-of-fact young man, not much interested in 
Courthope as a stranger, immensely interested in the fact of the 
theft and all that concerned it. At the slightest question he 
poured out excited information. Xavier had been a servant in the 
house. Mrs. King, who was religious and zealous, had found in 
him a convert. He had become a Protestant to please her. (At 
this point the narrator shrugged his shoulders again.) Then 
Xavier had asked higher wages; upon that there was a quarrel, 
and he had left. 

The speaker’s scanty English was of the simplest. He said, 
“Xavier is a very bad man, much worse than our people usually 
are. This winter he went to the city and got his wits sharpened, 
and when he came back he made a scheme. He sent word to 
Mrs. King that his old father was dying and would like to be 
converted too. Mrs. King travels at once with a horse and the 
strongest servant-man. The old father takes a long time to die, 
so Xavier comes here yesterday to say she will stay all night ; but 
when he did not come back, his wife she got frightened, and she 
told that the old man was not going to die, that she was afraid 
there was a scheme. Now we have Xavier very safe. He may 
get five years.” 
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Upon Courthope’s inquiring after the health of the thief, he 
was told that beyond being severely frostbitten he was little the 
worse. He was again drunk with the stimulants that the Morins 
had poured down his throat. The visitor ended the interview by 
saying that if Courthope would be good enough to drive the team 
through the drifts his own horse and sleigh would be sent after 
him the next day. Courthope inquired what was the wish of the 
young mistress of the house. The other replied that mademoiselle 
approved of his plan. It was evident that poor Madge was no 
longer the mistress; the clerk was an emissary of Mrs. King’s 
and as such he had taken the control. Still, as he seemed an 
amiable and capable person, Courthope fell in with his suggestion, 
inwardly vowing that soon of some domain, if not of this one, 
Madge should again be queen. 

Courthope received a message to the effect that the young 
ladies wished to see him. There was something in the formal 
wording of this message, coming after his solitary meal, which 
made him know that they were ill at ease, that they had taken 
their mistake more deeply to heart than he would have wished. 
He had no sooner entered the room where Madge stood than he 
wished he were well out of it again, so far did his sympathy with 
her discomfort transcend his own pleasure at being in her 
presence. 

Madge stood, as upon the first night, behind her sister’s chair. 
Eliz looked frightened and excited, yet as half enjoying the novel 
excitement. Madge, pale-faced and distressed, showed only too 
plainly that she had need of all the courage she possessed to lift 
her eyes to his. Yet she was not going to shirk her duty; she 
was going to make her apology, and the apology of the household, 
just as the judge, her father, would have wished to have it made. 

It was a little speech, conned beforehand, which she spoke—a 
quaint mixture of her own girlish wording and the formal phrases 
which she felt the occasion demanded. Courthope never knew 
precisely what she said. His feelings were up and in tumult, 
like the winds on a gusty day, and he was embarrassed for her 
embarrassment while he smiled for the very joy of it all. 

Madge confessed with grief that Eliz had mistaken Xavier for 
Courthope. She said the man from the village had shown them 
what folly it was to suppose that the gentleman could be Xavier’s 
accomplice. She begged that same gentleman’s pardon very 
humbly. At the end he heard some words faltered ; she wished 
it was in their power “to make any amends.” 

Almost before she ceased speaking he took up the word, and 
his own voice sounded to him merry and bold in comparison with 
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her soft distressful speech; but he could not help that, he must 
speak with such powers as nature gave him. 

“There are two ways by which you can make amends, and first 
I would beg that none of our friends who were here last night 
should be told of it. I should not like to think that Emma and 
Elizabeth, and Evelina or Marianna Alcoforado should ever hear 
that I was taken for a thief.” 

“You are laughing at us,” said Eliz sharply. ‘ We know that 
you will go away and make fun of us to all your friends.” 

“Tf I do you will have one way of punishing me that would 
give me more pain than I could well endure, you can shut me 
out next time I come to ask for shelter.” 

“Oh, but you can’t come again,” said Eliz, with vibrating note 
of fierce discontent; “our stepmother will be here.” 

He looked at Madge. 

“T was going to say that the other way in which you could 
make amends would be to give me leave to come back; and if you 
give me leave I will come, even if it be necessary, to that end, to 
get an introduction from all the clergy in Great Britain, or from 
the Royal Family,” 

A ray of hope shot into Madge’s dark eyes, the first glimmer of 
a smile began to show through her distress. 

“Tt is an old adage that ‘ where there is a will there is a way,’ 
and did I not walk on your most impossible snow-shoes and bring 
back your silver ?” 

Madge looked down, a pretty red began to mantle her pale face, 
and, as if the angels who manage the winds and clouds did not 
wish that the blush of so dear a maiden should betray too much, 
a ray of scarlet light from the sinking sun just then came 
winging through the dispersing storm-clouds and caused all the 
white snow-world to redden, and dyed the frost-flowers on the 
window-pane, and, entering where the pane was bare, lit all the 
room with soft vermilion light. So, in the wondrous blush of 
the white world, the girl’s cheeks glowed and yet did not confess 
too much. 

“You will allow me to send in your compliments and inquire 
after Mr. Woodhouse as I pass?” This was Courthope’s farewell 
to Eliz, and she called joyfully in reply: 

“You need not send back his message for we shall know that 
they are ‘all very indifferent.’ ” 

Into the scarlet shining of the western sun, an omen of fair 
weather and delight, Courthope set forth again from the square 
tin-roofed house, “ leaving,” as the saying is, “his heart behind 

him.” The large farm horses, restive from long confinement and 
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stimulated by the frost, shook their bells with energy. The 
Morin women displayed such goodwill and even tenderness in 
their attentions to the comfort of the second prisoner, in whom 
they had found an old friend, that, tied in a blanket and lying 
full length on the straw of a box-sleigh, he looked content with 
himself and the world, albeit he had not as yet returned from the 
happy roving-places of the drunken brain. The talkative clerk 
was glad enough to give Courthope the reins of the masterful 
horses; he sat on one edge of the blue-painted box and Courthope 
on the other; thus they started, bravely plunging into the drifts 
between the poplars. The drifts were all tinged with pink; the 
poplars, intercepting the red light upon their slender upright 
boughs, cast, each of them, a clear shadow that seemed to lie in 
endless length athwart the glowing sward. 

Courthope looked back at the house which had been so dim and 
phantom-like the night before; the red sun lit the icicles that 
hung from eaves and lintels, tinged the drifts, glowed upon the 
windows as if with light from within, and turned the steep tin 
roof into a gigantic rose; but all his glance was centred upon his 
lady-love, who stood, regardless of the cold, at the entrance of the 
drift-encircled porch and watched them as long as the sunlight 
lay upon the land. Was she looking at the plunging sleigh and 
at its driver, or at the wondrous chasms of light in the rent 
cloud beyond? His heart told him, as he drove on into the very 
midst of the sunset which had embraced the glistening land, that 
the maid, although not regardless of the outer glory, only rejoiced 
to the full in its beauty because the vision of her heart was 
focussed upon him. His heart, in telling him this, taught him no 
pride, for had he not learned in the same small space of time 
only to count himself rich in what she gave? And it was for 
this same unreasonable reason that the sunset for him had greater 
splendour, that for the hour the hard, sad facts of wickedness and 
misery, even though they lay at his very feet, were as though 
they were not. 

Slow was the progress of the great horses; they passed the 
grove of high elms and birches that, dressed in the snowflakes 
that had lodged in boughs and branches when the wind dropped, 
stood up clear against the gulfs of blue that now opened above 
and beyond. Then the house was hidden, and after that, by 
degrees, the light of the sunset passed away. 





